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To the Right Honourable 
Thomas Lord Baron Wyndham, of Finglaſs, 


Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. 


VA CHILE you, my Lord, a Weight of Bus neſs bear, 
TONY oy ich claims your Wiſdom, Probity; and Care: 
While you with. generous Concern attend 

The Widow's Pray'rs, the Orphan's Right defend: 
While o'er Hibernia's Peers, (who plead behold 
So bright a Name among their own enrold}, 

You with becoming Dignity preſide, 

Their Reas'nings moderate, their Councils guide, 
Pardon this bold Intruſion, nor refuſe, 
Tho' ſmallh the Off ring of a youthful Muſe ; 
And if in Concert with that juſt Applauſe 

A Nation gives the Guardian of her Laws, 
Her feeble, artleſs Voice ſhe ſtrives to raiſe, 
Accept, Great Sir, the Tribute of her Lays, 
Who, tho? unconſcious of Apollos Fires, 
Attempts to ſing what Gratitude inſpires. 

A 2 


vo DEDICATION. 
But is your Praiſe a Subject for my. Song, 

Your Praiſe, to which the nobleſt Strains belon g 

Or, can the loweſt of Terne's Choir 

To ſuch exalted Merit tune her Lyre? 

Yet will I dare! catch unuſual Flame, 

When Virtue, ſuch as thine, becomes the Theme, 

Wbo faithful to your high, and ſacred Truſt, 

As Cato firm, as Ariſtides juſt, 

Th Oppreſſors Hand can check with god-like Zeal, 

And blind to Intreſt poize the even Scale, 

By Prejudice unſway'd whoſe ſteady Soul 

To Truth for ever points as to her Pole, 

While Fraud, howeer diſguisd by Art, you trace, 

And pull the Vizard from the Villain's Face. 

Theſe are the Virtues of the nobleſt Kind, 

Of the firſt Order in the human Mind, 

By which the Chiefs of Rome and Greece excebd, 

And oer their Foes, more than by Arms, prevaibd, 

Which Mankind firſt from Woods to Cities drew, 

By vvhich ſmall Towns to States, and States to Empi pires grew. 

If we behold you in a milder Light, 

To awful Reverence ſucceeds Delight; 

All that is graceful, and polite we find 

To the ſublimeſt Pitch of Vartue join d. 

So that from publick Cares when you unbend 

Your Thoughts, and to your private Self deſcend, 

= You're 


- 


DE DICATIOVN 

Voure ſtill admir d abſtracted from the State 
Of, Georges and Aftraz's Delegate. — IO 
Ol be it to your other Glories placd, = 

(At once to ſhe your Goodneſs, and your Taſte) 

That to the Muſe's Seat you turn d your Des, 
And bid Ternes drooping Genius riſe. © * 
If Inumortality my Verſe could give, 

For this your honour” Name ſhou'd ever live; 
＋ Nor ſhowd their Merits be untold to Fame, 


Who gen Toufly approv'+ your noble Scheme, 
To tune each rival Voice to George's Praiſe, 


And with uncommon Bounty crown our Lays: 


1 am, my "Joy 
eib the greateſt Reſpets, 

Vow | Lordſhips moſt obliged, - 

Humble and obe die em ron, 


. rles Carthy 
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@) Cf to ſutineas, & tanta negetia ſelus, 


Res ITtalas armis muerisg. moribus ornes,. 


Legibus de in ee comma peccem,. 


S Longo ſermone morer tua tempora, Cæſar. 


Bumulus, & Liber Pater, & cum Caftore Pollux, 
Poſt ingentia fathtr Domes + in n * 
(b) Dum terra, 
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4 THE Ih : 
EPISTLES of HORACE. 
Epiſtle I. to Auguſtus. 


— 


Ser moni propiora. 


—— Z 


ILE you fo various, and fo great Affairs, 
0 @9 The Buſ'neſs of a World, alone ſuſtain + + .. 
While you with Arms protect, with Morals grace, 
With wholeſome Laws reform the Roman State; 


Shou'd I detain you by a long Diſcourſe, 
I wou'd, O Ceſar, hurt the Publick-weal. .. 


Rome's Founder, Bacchus, and the famous Twins, 
After their mighty Actions deified, 
While they taught Arts to cultivate the Karth, 
Poliſh'd rude Men, deſtructive Wars compogd,- 
B 2 Built 


| r | 
Componunt, agros afſignant, oppida condunt ; — 
Phoravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem | 
Sperat um meritis : diram qui contudit — 
| Notaq; ſatali portema labore ſubtgit, 
Comperit invidiam ſupremo fine domari. 

(c) Uri enim fulgore ſuo, qui pregravat artes 


Infra ſe poſitas; extinctus amabitur idom. 


(4) Preſents ribs maturos largimur bonores, 
Jurandaſy, tuum per namen ponimus aras, 


Nil oriturum ali ai nil ortum tale fatentes. 


(e) Sed tuus hic populus, ſapiens & Juſtus in uno, 
Te noſtris Ducibus, te Graits ante ſerenda, 
Cetera nequaquam ſimili ratione modoq; 
2 ftimat; et niſi que terris ſemota, ſuiſq; 
Temporibus defuncta widet, faſtidit & odit. 
Sic fautær veterum, ut (f) tabulas peccare vetantes 


Quas 


Built — Lands a affen, 

Complain d their Merits met vvith ſmall — 
Of Gratitude and Praiſe. Evin he, whoſe Am 
Impelld by Fate the wel-known Monſters flew, 
Found Envy couu be only tam'd by Death, © 1 
For Virtue, to it's full Meridian raid | 1 
By the depreſſing of inferior Arts © 
Hurts the weak Eye, and ſcorches vrhile it be; 2 
Yet when it ſets, all bleſs the parting Ray 
And ſpread thoſe Laurels on the Heros Tomb, 
Which while he livd were to his Browsenied.. +. 


To you ev'n preſent we ripe Honours give, 


— * 


ETrecting Altars ſacred to your Name, 
And grateful oαn your oy never roſe U d 
In former Times, nor ſhall in Times to come. * 


\ ws \ 
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But this your People juſt herein, by wiſe ... a 
In placing you before the nobleſt Chiefs 
Lier ſeen in Rome or Greece, in. other . 


Shew not fo true a Taſte;, as d they hate 
And nauſeate all that's new, for . ſo. 


Fond of Antiquity 40 eee Nen en 1 
BY | 9 That 


1 61 
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Didire 0 Alkiano Miſc in monte. locutas. 
S, quia Gracorum ſunt (k) antiquiſſima gu; 
Seripta vel optima, Romani. penſantur cademm 
Seriptores trutind ; u eſt quod multa Jaquamur, 
Nil intra eſt oleam; nil extra eft in nuce duri; 
Venimus ad ſummum fortune :\ pingimus atq; 
Pſallimus, '& hiftamur Achiv1s doctiùs unctis. 


Si meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit, 
Hire velim, pretium chartis quatus arroget annus. 
Scriptor abbine ann centum qui decidits inter 
Perfecto, veteref, 7 oy” debet, an inter 
Vites atqʒ no] 
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excludat j jurgia fr 


D vetus atgz pribus renrum qua f perficit at. 
Quid, qui deperiit minor uno menſe d ann; 
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That the Decemem Laws, the Leagues — W 

With the rough Sabines, and the Gabians _ 

The SybiPs Prophecies" and Pontiffs Boο rte 
Seem with divmeſt Harmony iaſpird, r iu 
And utter'd by the Nine on Alba Hill. 

If, ſince the oldeſt Writings of the Greeks © 
Are much the beſt, the Ronians muſt be weightd = 
In the ſame Ballance, we as well may fay; | 

The Olive hath a0 Stone, the Nut no Shell, - 8 
That we excel in Arts, and paint, and ſing , 

And wreſtle: better than th anointed\Greeks.” = 
Is this the Caſe ? Then I would CPR know 3 

If Poetry, like Wine, by Age refines, 

When are it's Days of full Maturity 7? of 

Suppoſe a Writer dead one hundred Years, 205 

Is he among the perfect Antients plac'd, 

Or in the deſpicable upſtart Claſs? 

Here let us fix the Queſtion in Diſpute. 

Well 'tis agreed a hundred Years may give 

A Writer due Perfedtion, would a Mon ch, 

Or Year be wanting to compleat the Time, 

ner maſt he ſtand ? among the antient nn 
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(m) U chu dicunt, levitts. aurane videnr.\\ not 
Quo promiſſa cadant, & ſommia Pythagorea. ggf 
(n) Nævius in manibus non eſtʒ (o) at mentibus. beret qu 
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Or the ve Modems born to be deſpss PALS 


Both by the preſent and ſucceeding Age? 
A Month or Year's a/Triflez' he may clamm 
Antiquity with Juſtice: /- Then I take ere 
Waere 

Were para by lata infenfblriamayy uo 1 
So leſoning by degrees the given Sum 
I ſhew their Weakneſs, who by Annals judge, 
Who meaſure Merit by the Length of Time, 
And only what Death conſecrates admire. 
Ennius, the firſt in Reputation held, 

The Sage, the Warrier, and the Prince of Bards; 

As Critics ſay, ſeems to take little Pans 

His Pythagoric Viſions to fulfill. 

Tho! New1us is not extant, yet his Works 

Confirm'd by Years are freſſi in Memory, ; 
'l So ſacred are all antient Poems thought. 
Whenever two old Writers are compar'd, 
Diſtinet Perſections are aſſigmd to each 
Pacuvius for his Learning is admird ß 
Accius for Loftineſs; in Comedy wind gan wha Ut, 
Afranius equal to Menander: ſeems; vp CD net il 
rad D 
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Hos ediſcit, & bos arcto ſtipata theatro” © 
Spectat Roma potens; bubet bot, numeratq, poetas 


S weteres ita miratur laudatqʒ poetas. 


Ur nibil anteferat, nibil illis comparet, errat. 


Si quœdam nini antique,” fi pleragʒ dur 


Dicere credit eos, 1gnave multa fatetur; 
E ſapit, & mecum facit, & qe judicat quo. 
Non equidem inſector, delendaqʒ carmina Liv? 
Effe reor, memini que plagoſum mibi quondam 
Orbilium diBare : " 

Sed emendata videri 


| Pulchraq; e exatt;s minimum diſtantia, miror ; 


Inter Juck verbum emi cuit ft forte decorum, 
S werſ! us paul concinnior unu & alter; 
Injuſtz totum ducit, vendiiqʒ poema. 
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Plau is nevws M om his er eee ene 
Intent like Epichaymus, to Cœcilius A „ 


Solemnity's allow d, to Terence Art. 


1 


Theſe are the Writings taught, theſe mighty Nome 1 9 


Throngs to her Theatres to'view; theſe are the Bards | 
Approv'd from Livy\down to preſent Times. 
The Crowd is ſonetimes right, but often wrong; 


If they implicitly admire and praiſe 

The antient Works without the leaft reſerve, 
Thinking them matchleſs, they are ſurely wrong. 
But if they candidly allow that ſome 

Wear too antique a Dreſs, and many more 

Are ſtiff and harſh, and careleſſy compos'd, 


They make for me, their Judgment Jove approves. - 


Not that Id have old Livy's Works deſtroy'd, 

(As if I ſpitefully remember all © 

The Stripes they coſt me when a Boy at School) 
But Pm ſurpriz d they ſhould appear correct, | 
Ev'a beautiful, and regularly wrote; 

Where if one graceful Word by chance ſhould riſe; 
Or.a few ſhirfing poliſh'd Lines break forth, 


"hap ſhall ſer off, and. recommend the whole; 
D 2 
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Im ſplenetick, when I hear People blame 
A Compoſition not for being dull, 
Infipid, or the like, but being new ; 
And, not content the Antients to excuſe, 


Claim for their very faults Rewards and Praiſe. 
Should I once doubt that Atta's Comic Muſe, 
Treads gracefully the Stage, oerſpread with Flowers, 
The Senate to a Man would cry me down 

As paſt all-ſhame for daring to diſpute 

What Aſop's Gravity, and Roſcru's Skill 

Have repreſented with ſuch vaſt Applauſe. 


This muſt proceed from Strength of Prejudice 
In favour of their own peculiar Taſte, 
Or from a Shame their Judgment to ſubmit 


To younger Men, and at their Years confeſs 


Thoſe Works ſhould periſh, which they learn'd when Boys. 


He that ſeems raviſtd with the martial Song 
Of Numa (tho' *tis all a Myſtery 
To him as well as me) ſhews not fo much 


His Zeal in favour of the Wits deceas'd, : 


As envious Pleaſure to detract from us. 
But if the Greeks in former Days had been 
: E. 


Quam üb e ee ee e, . aal cr! 
quid nunc offet detus? aut quid baberet 
Quod legeret tereretq, viritim publicus uſus. 


(aa) Ut primùm poſitis nugari Gracia bellis 
Cæpit, & in vitium fortuns labier aqua, 


Nunc athletarum fludiis, nunt arſit equorum ; 
Marmoris, aut eboris fabros, aut æris amavit ; 


Suſpendit piet2 vultum mentemg; tabell;; 
Nunc tibicinibus, nunc eſt gaviſa tragedss : 


Sub nutrice puella velut i uderet i nf ans, 


Quad cupide petiit mature plena reliquit. 
Quid placet aut odio eft, quod non mutabile credas ? 


Hoc paces habuere bone, wentiq, ſecundi. 


Rome dulce diu fuit, © ſolenne recluſd 
Man? domo wigilare, clienti promere jura, 


Cautos 


l 59 
From N ovelty 2 as much averſe, as Wes 


What Work of theirs cou'd now be bs ke 
Should their Inſtructions to our Hands deſcend? 


When Greece grew wanton, all her Wars composd, 
Her Virtue loſt in Luxury and Eaſe, 
She various Pleaſures hum'rouſly purſued; 
Now ſhe's delighted with th* Olympic Games ; 
Now ſhe enamour'd views the Sculptor's Skill 


In Braſs, in Ivory, or Stone expreſs'd; 

On Painting now her Soul intenſcly dwells 
With Rapture now ſhe hears th? inſtructive Voice 
Of Tragedy, and Muſicks powerful Charms. 

So in a Child, the Nurſe's darling Care, 

With ev'ry preſent Object ſated ſoon, 

Naw Toys ſucceſſively raiſe new Deſires. 


How prone is Man to change? what can be found 


That either pleaſes, or diſpleaſes long? 
This ſtill proceeds from peaceful proſprous Times, 


At Rome tw¾as cuſtomary to admit 
The early Client, and explain the Laws, 
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Cautos nominibus certis expendere nummos,” oO 
Majores audire, minori dicere, per quꝶm * 
Creſcere res poſſit, minus damnoſa libido. 
Mutawit mentem populus lewis, & calet uno 


Scribends ſtudio; 


pueri, patreſ: q, ſevers 

Fronde comas wines cenant, & carmina dictant. 
Ipſe ego, qui nullos me affirmo ſcribere Verſus, 
Invenior (bb) Parthis mendacior, & privs orto 


Se vigil calamum, & chartas, V ſerinia poſco. 


Nawem agere ignarus navis timet; abrotonum ægro 
Non audet niſi qui didicit, dare; quod medicorum ef} 
Promittunt medici; tractant fabrilia fabri: 
Scribimus indocti doctiq; poemata paſſim. 


Hic error tamen && levis bac inſania quantas 
Virtites habeat fic collige: 
| watis avarus 
Non temere eſt animus; verſus amat, loc ſtudet unum; 


Detrimenta, fugas ſervorum, incendia ridet; 
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The Young to learn Inſtructions from the Ol. wy 
How to grow rich, and check pernicious Luſts. 
At length the fickle People chang'd their Minds, 

And Poetry is now profeſs d by all, 

Both old and young with Wreaths of Laurel crown'd 
At Supper, dictate Verſes to their Gueſts. 

I muſt confeſs, when I the Muſe difown 

I lie like any Parthian, ſcarce I wake 

But Desks, and Pen and Paper muſt be brought. 


He, that's no Sailor, dreads to ſteer a Ship; 
None but Phyſicians Phyſick dare preſcribe ; 
Craftsmen uſe Tools peculiar to their Art; 
But Poetry's an univerſal Trade, 

To which we all, skill'd or unskilPd, pretend. 
And yet ſome Virtues from this Frenzy A 
How great—you'll readily collect from hence: 
The Bard to Avarice is ſeldom prone, 
Verſes he loves, and ſtudies nought beſide; 
He feels no Loſſes, tho his Houſe be burn, 
And Servants run away, he ſmiles compos'd; 
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Mox etiam pectus præeeptis format amicis,. 
Afperitatis & invidie corrector & ire; 
Ref facta refert; 

ortentia tempora certis 
Inſtruit exemplis ; 

inopem ſolatur & egrum : 

(cc) Caſtis cum pueris ignara puella mariti 
Diſceret undè preces, 


vatem ni Muſa dediffet ? 
Poſeit opem chorus, V praſentia numina ſentit; 
Cœleſtes implorat aquas doctꝭ prece blandus, 
Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit, 


Is t tg * 0 

He neither ange bis Pupil nor His Friends & me 
Win feed on Huskee, and; eat the browneſt Brea), 
And tho? ill qualify'd to ſerve in War, 

Hath Talents uſeful to the civil State, 

If you'll allow that even the loweſt Arts. 

May to the Publick be of great Concern; 

He to a graceful Klocution forms: 1 
Boys tender ſtammering Tongues; he ſhuts their Lars: 
Againſt Obſcenity; with friendly Care 

Inſtilling Principles-of Truth betimes, 

Wrath, Envy, rude Behaviour he corrects; 

He conſecrates to Fame the glorious Acts 

Of all the mighty Dead, and makes. their Lives: 
Shining Examples for the Times to come; 

He ſooths our Cares in Sickneſs and in Want: 

How ſhou d chaſt Virgins mix d with modeſt Youths: 

In choral Songs addreſs th? immortal Gods 

Without the aid of facred Poeſie? 

With its perſuaſive Numbers wing'd their Prayers 
Aſcend, and charm down Bleſſings on the State, 
The fruitful Rains deſcend, glad Harveſts riſe, 
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Libertaſq; recurrentes accepta per annos 5 WES 
Lufit amabiliter; donec jam ſevus apertam | 
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1 Iupetrat & pacem && locupleten a 1 H. 
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=_ - (dd) Agricole priſci, fees berg bins We cet 
1 Cuondita poſt frumenta levantes tempore fes 
i" Corpus & ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentem, 
= Cum ſociis operum, & pueris & conjuge fide,” 
1 | | : 15 . 
Þ | Tellurem prey Sytvanum latte piabant, 
[ | Floribus & vino Genium memorem brevis ui. : 
8 
i Fęſcennina per bunc inventa-licentia morem © © 
| | Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit; 


In rabiem verti capit jocus & per koneſtas 
Ire mmax impune domas: doluere cruento 
Dente laceſſiti; ſuit intactis quoq; cura ee Live) 


Conditione ſuper communi: quin etiam (ee) tex 
Panaq lata malo que. nollet car mine n. 
Deſcribi: vertere modum fer mid ine fuſtis 


Ad bene dicendum, delectandumaj . redacti. 
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Evn Peade and Nralth ure Giftswe owerrthe Maſe, ' | 
Whoſe Off rings pleaſe the Po rs of Heavn and Hell. 


The antient Hinds, a vigrous frugal Race 3 
Their Corn laid up, and Labours at an End. „ 2 8. 
With long-wiſh'd Feſtivals relax d their Cares, N w_— | 
And with the faithful Partners of their Toil, 4 
Their Wives and Children glad Oblations made: 
Sylwanus Milk, the Earth a Hog recei vd, 

And the all-cheering Genius Wine and pa 
At theſe Solemnities the ruſtick Farce, | 
Full of rough clownith Raillery, began 


In Verſe alternate; for a Time it took 


As hunvrous and diverting; till at length 
Nor Innocence nor Honour could defend 
Beſt Families from it's licentious Rage. 
All took th? Alarm, and many yet unhurt 
Were with a generous Indignation fir'd 
For Virtue's common Cauſe, until a Law 
With ſtricteſt Puniſhment its Fury curb, 
And the vile Ribaldry with the Bounds 
Of Manners, Senſe, and Decency reduc. © 

\ G | Greece 


[ 82 1 | | 
(ff) Gracia capta ferum ViStorern cepit, © arte, 
Intulit agreſti Latio: ſic borridus ille 


Defluxit numerus Saturntus, grave virus 
Munditie pepulere: 


ſed in longum tamen æ um 


Manſerunt, bodieq, manent veſtigia ruris. 


Serus enim Gracs admovit acumina charts, 


E poſt (gg) Punica bella quietus querere cœpit 
Quid (hh) Sopbocles & Theſprs, © Aſchylus wile ferrent.. 


Tentavit quoq, rem fi digns vertere poffet : 


Ez placuit ſibi, naturd ſublimis & acer; 
Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis, & faliciter audet; 


(ii) Sed turpem putat in ſeriptis, metuitq; lituram. 
Creditur 


SY 


Greece-when a Captive triumph'd in her turn, 


And broke her Conqueror, tho? fierce and rude, 
To love of Letters, Elegance, and Arts. 

So the ron gh Numbers, us d ſince Saturns Days, 
The Grecian Delicacy melted down 

Into a purer, and a ſmoother Stile; 4 

Yet not fo far refin'd, but ſome Alloy 

Of the old Barbariſm (till remains. 

For it was late before the Romans form'd 
Their Manner by the noble Grecian Taſte, 
Not until after the firſt Punic War, 

When they began to ſearch the uſeful Stores, 
Containd in Theſpis, and in Aſcbylus, 

And the great Sopbocles's lofty Page. 


A generous Emulation ſpurd them. on. 


To copy after ſuch Orignals, 


And. by. Tranſlation grace their native Ton gue. 


Happy in bold Attempts. their Genius provud, 


By Nature both ſublime and vehement, 

And greatly form'd for the high Tragic Strain: 
But to eraſe, or uſe the painful File 

Is what a Roman Wit cou'd never bear. 
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(4) 
(kk) Creditup, ER malie yu res are, a 
Sudoris minimum; 
ſed habet Conadia Hants 
Plus oneris, quants vena minus: 
VID. Aſpice Plautus | 
Quo pacto partes tutetur amantis epbebi, 
Ut patris attenti, lenonis ut inſidioſi: 
Quantus fit Doſfennus edactbus in paraſis: 
Quam non aſtrifto percurrat pulpita ſocco. 


Geſtit enim nummum in loculos demittere; poſt hoc 
Securus cadat, an recto ſtet fabula tale. 


(u) Quem tulit ad ſcenam wentoſs Gloria curru 
Exanimat lentus ſpectator; 


ſedulus inflat. 


Sic lewve, fic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarum 


Subruit aut reficit : valeat res ludicra, ſu me 


IT 


Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 


(mm) Sæpe etiam audacem fugat hoc terretq; Poetam, 


Quod 


1»). 


As Comedy takes all its Characters 


Yet where the leſs Indul gence is allow'd, 
The greater Pains and Judgment are requir'd,” 
See, with what inconſiſtence Piautus draws | 


The various Humours of his am'rous Youth, 
The wily Pandar, and the thrifty Sire! 
What ſlattern Negligence Doffennus ſhews 
In his looſe Stile, and how he tires our Ears 
With the trite Jokes of hungry Paraſites! 
But he for Money writ — and (that ſecur d) 
Whether his Play were well or ill received 
He valu'd not; but he, who writes for Praiſe, 
And in Fame airy Chariot mounts the Stage, 


Expires at the Spectator's Indolence, 
Or proudly ſwells at his intenſe Regard. 

So ſlight a Thing affects vain- glorious Minds! 
Farewel the Stage for me, if I muſt burſt 
With Ecſtaſie, or ſink into deſpair, 
Juſt as the Palm is granted or denied. 


There is another Thing which quite diſtracts 
We 7 


From common Life, tis thought a Work of eaſe; 
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Quod numero plures, ' virtute & bonore minore, 


Indocti, ſtolidigʒ & depugnare parat 


S diſcordet Lues: media inter carmina poſcunt 


Omnis ad incertos oculos, & gaudia vana. 
Quatuor aut plures aulæa premuntur in horas, 


ö Dum fugiunt equitum turma, peditum 35 cateruꝶ : 
Mur trabitur manibus Regum fortuna retortis, 
EHeda feſtinant, pilenta, petorrita, nawes : 

(00) Captruum portatur ebur, captiva Corintbus. | 

Si foret in terris rideret (pp) Democritus, ſeu 


(4) Diverſum confuſa genus pantbera camelo, 
Sve elephas albus vulgi converteret ora, 


(rr) Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipſis, _ 
Ut ſibi præbentem mimo ſpectacula plura. 
Seriptores autem narrare putaret aſello 
Fabellam ſurdo: 


. f | 4 


3 
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Aut urſum, aut pugiles: bis nam plebecula gaucddet. 
(no) Verum Ezuitit quoq; jam migravit ab aure voluptas - 


In ſpite of Knights outrageouſly demand 


11 "1 
The boldeſt Bard, as when (his Play rev) 


The mightier i in Number, but in Senſe, 
Virtue, and Honour much th. inferior Part 


A Bear- beat, or a Prize, their fa write Sports; 
But theſe may be excus d, when Knights themſelves 
Give up the Pleaſures of the Kar, and fly 


From Senſe, and Wit, to Pageantry, and Show. 
For Hours the Scenes are closd, while a mad Rout 
Of flying Squadrons croſs the Stage, and then 
Kings bound in Chains move dolefully along, 
With all the Spoils of War, Ships; Chariots, Arms, 
And captive Cities with their captive Gods. 


Were now Demecritus alive, and ſaw 

The elegant Diverſions here admir'd, 
Whether the whiteneſs of an Elephant, 

Or ſtrange mixed Animals ſer Crowds agape, 
The very People to his wondring Eyes 


Wou'd ſeem more ludicrous than Mimes, or Shows: 

Hed think deaf Aſſes fitting at a Play, 

And braying out their Joy wou'd be a Sight - 

Not more ridiculous, than we afford; 

H a | For 


1 
e 411. . x T 
Evaluere ſou, refers query woſtr'a thearra? gien oc 
Garganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare ne. * 
7 Tanto cum ſtrepitu tuds enn E antun 
% | ee 11212 AL 6 0 
| "(> ; gane oblitus actor 
Cum ſtetit in ſcena, concurrit dextera læu m: 
Dixit adbus aliquid? nil ſane. Quid placet ergo? 


Lana Tarentino violas imitata weneno. 


| (tt) At ne forte putes me, que facere ipſe recuſem, 
Cum rectè trat tant alii, Iaudare maligne ; 


Ile per extentum funem mibi poſſe videtur 
a Tr E P oeta, 


_— 


meum qui pettus inaniter angit, 


Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet 


Ut magus, 


et mad me (uu) Thebis, mods: ponit Athenis. 


— —E—UA— —— 2 — Dn . 3 mag 


* 


Verum 


_— — —— mod 
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For where tk Veive 0 b Weng as to be Heard . 
Amidſt the Noiſe « our Theatres reſound ? 
Like the loud Bellowing of the Tuſcan Sea, 
Or the Garganian Foreſt 1 in a Storm. 
Is that wil Uproar raisd, -when ſplendid Shows 


When foreign Arts and Riches are diſplayd; 


Wherewith if any Actor comes bedaubd, 
A general Clap receives him. What's the Cauſe? 
Has he yet ſpoken? not a Word. What then ? 
Embroidery and Purple charm their Eyes. 
But not to derogate due Praiſe From thoſe 
Who have ſurceeded the dramatic Way, 

( Becauſe that kind of Writing I decline) 

I freely own, that Poet ſeems to ſhew 
The greateſt Force of Genius and of Art, 
Whoſe pow'rful Images can fill my Soul 
With Terrors, not her own; can Pity rail 
Or Joy, and ſoft Complaceney diffuſe ; 
Who by the wondrous Magic of his Pen 
With ſtrong Deception on my Fancy plays, 
Now fixes me at Athens,” now at Thebes. 


| 


1 
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Noſtros; £& tenut deducta poemata filo; 


Carmina reſcieris nos fingere, cammodus ultrĩ 


4 


| ee W 7 oe iii ley mos 


i 


Quan ſpeAtataris fold fo . 


| Ci uram * e 


L c ame ue , 
Vis complere „%, 
ES: c watibus adlere cali 
Ut ſtudio majore petant Helicona wirentem. 
(ccc) Multa quidem nabis facimus mala ſape Pote 
(Ut wineta egomet cadam mea) cum tibi librum 
Solicito damus, aut feſp; cum lædimur, unum 
S quis amicorum eſt auſus reprebendere verſum; 


Cum loca jam recitata revoluimus irrevocati ; 
Cum lamentamur non apparere labores 


Cum ſperamus ei rem venturam, ut ſimul atg; 


Arceſſas, & egere vetes, & ſeribere egal. 
Sed tamen eſt — pretium _cognoſcere, quales 
(ddd) Adituos babeat belli ſpæctata damig; 


Virtus, indigno non td Poctæ. 


1 
8 | F 
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Yet to theſe likewiſe let your Care extend 
In ſome degree, who rather than ſubmit 
To the capricious Cenſures of 'a Crowd, 
Prefer the Cloſet to the noiſy Stag; 
If you wou'd furniſh with immortal Works 
A Structure worthy of the God of Wit; 
And with a gen'rous Ardor wou'd inſpire 
Our Poets to aſcend the Muſe's Hill. 
Tis true (to look at home) were often hurt 
By our own Indiſcretion, when we break 
Into your Hours of Bugneſs, or Repoſe; 
When we reſent the Freedom of a Friend 


For cenſuring Things that we our ſelves admire; 
When we unask'd turn back to fav'rite Lines, 


Or grie ve our fineſt touches are not ſeen; 


When we expect to be enrich'd at once, 
Courted by Czſar, and compel'd to write, 
The Inſtant we aſſume a Poet's Name. 
But it requires a Taſte the moſt refin'd 
To know what Bard, with hallow'd Flames infpir d, 
Shou d offer Praiſes at fair Virtues Shrine, 


7 vulgar Spirits riot to be profan'd.. 
ka 
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Mw Auen Regt agu flit t ile 
. Cherilus, incultis qui * Derſubus £©& wal natis | 

Rettulit acceptos, regale numiſma, Pbilippos. 

Sed veluti tractata natam labemę; remittunt 


Atramenta, ferò ſtriptores car mine ſœdo 
Splendi da facta linunt. Idem Rex ille, poema 


Elicto vetuit, ne quis ſe, prœter (eee) Apellem, 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyſippo duceret ara 

Fortis Alexandri vultum ſimulantia Quod fi 
Gudicium ſubtile videndis artibus ud | 
Ad libros, & ad hc Muſarum'dona wecares, 


Beotum in craſſs jurares aere natum. 
(fff ) At neq; dedecorant tua de ſe judicia, * ö 


Munera, que multa dantis cum laude tulerunt 


Dilecti tibi Virgilius, Variuſq ;. Poetæ. 


Nec magis expreſſi vultus per abenea figna, 
Quam per vatis opus mores ani miq; virorum 


Clarcrum apparent 3 


-_ 4 "I". 
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Qui tam ridiculum, tam carum prodig us emit, Pp 


. OD 
Great Allnanden with his Feiendſhip' grac'd/ | 
One Cherilus, and for moſt wretched Verſe, , 
Rewarded him with Fbilips royal Gold; 

But che cude Draughts of ſuch unckilfol Hands 
Stain ſplendid Deeds, as Ink defiles the Touch. 
And yet that very King, whoſe Bounty flow'd 

Upon a worthleſs Poem, gave Command, 

None, but Apelles, ſhould in Colours draw, 

None, but Lyſippus,” imitate in Braſs 1 { 
The Congueror's Face and bold mafeſtick Mien. 
So good his Taſte in Chiſſel-worke, and Paint: 
But ſhou'd you-hear him qudge the Muſe's Art, | 

You'd ſwear he was in dull Bæatia born. 

But your two Favri tes by the wiſeſt Choice, 

Virgil, and Varius, immortal Bard? JOIN 
Reflect a Glory on their Patron's Name, ww ins WIA 
Whoſe royal Gifts to ſuch exalted Wortn Ltd de Q 
As much his Judgment, as his Bounty ſhew. 

For brazen Statues can't with nobler t 


— ® . * 


Set forth a Heroes Perſon to the World 
Than can the Paintings of a Poets Pen Pr wal 

Expreſs his Manners, and his Soul diſplay”. | 
Þ: K Had 


ö 1 1 
Mae 66 Dong qi ibn — pmol 
Eren, por a d Tom not Bas eee acl. 
: blo) leg 0 . 1 5 
Terrar ung fant lids * (gg) un aces 
Montibus imat In 20 
bro wi wks, ue; | 
Auſpictt; tatum confethadutita ger oben, mm 0 
| Clauſtraq ; ; cuſtadem paris colibentia'(hhh): gran, 
(ii) E formidatam Partlix te: Prinoipe- Ramum: tau 
S quantum cuperent puſtnn quo ſad neg; par vum e 
Carmen majſtas necipit tum me ne audit” 
Rem tentare pudar, quam wires ferre recuſent; | 
Scdulitas autem, ſtultꝭ quem dilipit, urget; 


13 


Diſeit enim citius meminitg; libeitiusillud 
Qued quis deridet quam quod probat C Seneratur : 
Nl morer qſiatunt 1 me gravat,' 

A lden div ax fie 
In pejus Uultu — cereus 2 ee 
Aut prave facti: decorari uerſibus opts. 


Ne rubeam Pingui donatus munere, £9; un! 
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— par the, 
I ſhoud not rather chüſe this reptile A 
Than raiſe my Velde to ws 8 heroic 1 
Coumtries und Rivers to deſcribe; to tel! 
Of Caſtles, built on hoſtile Mountains, orm 


Of proud Barbarian Kings i in Triumph led; 8 


2 IL "F TS 3 . 
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An w 8 Py. reſtor' to Nan. 
But fer M Mayſt wound fait | bur a” 

With vulgar — nor dare n my humble Mus 
Attempr a Subject for her Strength too great. 
A Fools too fond Sedulity ſtill proves 

Offenſive to the great Man he admi 


mires, 
But chiefly when he ſhews his | Zeal it in Verſe;; 
For Men are apt mor&reatlily to Earn 
An Error ridiculd, than Beauties praisd. 

L hate th? Officiouſneſs that gives me Pain, 
And wowd much rather be unkown) than ſeen: 
In publick, wretchedly expreſod in Wax, 
Or in dull Panegyric be lampoomd. 
The fulſame Compliment would make me bluſh, 
K 2 
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Rani ler *Jou. u to Faria dreadful grown, 2 bl 
And, ee War brought to a agb _— "ye 
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And 
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2232 mae BY Porretius 2. 1197? ! 1 955 A 
Deferar in vicum vendentem thu 4 &, A ay. 
E piper, & ' quicquid ch chris amicitg in, Ne ay 
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H 16 Eviflls; is WT [od d upon, 12 « of the fineſt 12 of ha. 
quity, both for Panegyric Criticiſm. Nothing can be imagin'd 
more - Ant le and ſolema'than. * Tatroduftion, not more ts than 
Compliments therein paid to Caſar; whom although he raiſes tar 
above all the Heroes that ens before h pet, in al be ſays, we meet 


extravagant, but the whole fupported well 26 
packing Thought and Diction. It was written on 6 0b a kind Repuke our 


Author received from ws Gnding wo me anda of: 1 


Auguſtus, who, as Seenland inform 
himſelf in ſeveral of Horace's "Sao and Epiſtles, dich 
ve hi N underſtand, that he * vot à little 


Reading whereof he was cha 
diſpleaſed with him, for not cooverdng with: himſelf i in that kind of "Writing 5 
— e it evould be a Diſgrace to 


concluding with this generous 


bim, that (bould know be a bis ſamiliar Friend, 
(6b) Romulus, &c. As the Raman places the Status of Aug fs e R, Fase lee. 
and the other tutelar Deities here REPS 2 eden. 2 the ſame di vine Honours, 


Horace ta kes occafion to ſhew the Advant Aut had above them all. Lig Nane 
thoſe Honours during bis Life me, Whi ah wt never could attain to till their 
Deaths. We find them celebrated, (Ode 3. B. 3.) "i 4 n, "od * of 271 Fa, 


% 


But what ſhews our Authors fine Addreſs in this Place is, that all the great Actions aſcribedd 
to theſe Heroes are ſuch as admit of a direct Application to Awguftxs himſelf, for Swetonins 

tells vs, be peopled 1raly with no Jets I. twenty eight er he likewiſe built Neo- 
polis near Afium, after the Defeat of Sick man 


Towns in Heu and elſewhere. 
Of his reforming the People by wholeſome — ere and = Example of his own Manne 


there is mantion mode ic abe Bog ITT of this Reiflle: and tomrardeche lewer Be, twee 


his compoſing of Wars and e ce — the World are taken Notice of in 
the following Lines, | 


Auſdicits ted totum r 5 per > 
Clauftraqz Cuſtodem pacis cobibentia Fanum, Hop ; 
It is likewiſe worth while to obſerve in what our Author makes true Heroiſm to conſift, 


not in ravaging and diſpeopling Countries, not in facking and butuing Towns, not ia 
ſubverting t we and Liberties of Mankind; bur in 2 ** contrary to all theſe, 


(c) Uri — We wake he ſame beautiful Obſeryation, 4. B. z. 


Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus, invidi, 


(4) Prefenti does not here fignifie what it uſually does, when. attributed to 4 Doitys 


viz. propitious, or ready to aſſiſt ; but alive, and preſent on Earth, thus, (Ode 5, B. 3 0 
Preſens Divus babebitur Auguſtus, 


(+) Sed tun; bis popwins, Horace enger hege with d nioft happy and eaſy Tranfition from 
the Praiſes of Auguſtus to the main Buſineſs of his Epiſtle, ch is to expole and ridicule 


: the 


£21 1985 
And juſtly b, chat both ay Bard and 1; | 


Shou?d to thoſe Shops be ſpeedily conveyd d! 
Where Spices are wrapt up in ſenſeleſs Works. 


- 


the vicious Taſte of the People in prefering the antient Reman Writers to the Modern 
merely on Account of their Antiquity, . 

f ) Tabulas peccare vetantes, The Laws of the twelve Tables, collected by three Raman 
Delegates from the beſt Inftitutions of Solon, Lycurgus, and other Law-givers of Greece. 
Upon their being brought to Rome, there were ten Magiſtrates (called Decemvir;) .choſen, 
and inveſted with Sovereign Authority, to digeſt theſe Laws into order, and propoſe them 

to the People ; this happened about the Year of Rome, 300. '1 


() Pontificum libros, Theſe Books contained the Rites and — of che Reman Re- 
ligion, as iaſtituted by Numa. © 8 and Ceremon 


* 5) Annoſa volumina Vatum, The Credit of theſe old Prophecies chiefly ſubſided by 


which were conveniently applied as occaſion required 


(i) Abano in monte, This is a fine Ridicule upon the People, as if their Fondneſs for 
theſe old Compoſitions, ſhould make them fancy, that no leſs than the whole Sifter- 
hood of the Muſes muſt have quit their Helicon and P s, to deliver them on Mount 


pag Ng Numa formerly pretended he had his Laws dictated to him by the God- 
els Egeria, | | 

(k) Antiquiſima ſcripts, Such are the Works of Homer, Hefiod, Pindar, and their famous 
dramatic Writers, Aſebylus, Spbocles and Euripides. | 

(1) Eni, Horace to ſtrengthen his preceding Argument, and moderate the too great 
Eſteem the People had for the antient Writers, ſhews that the Reputation even 
Ennius, the moſt admired of them all was not.ſo unexceptionable as they imagined. 
He gives him three Epithets by way of Raillery for bis boaſting to have been, by ſeve- 


ral Tranſmigrations, Pytbagoras, Eupborbus, and Homer; he is therefore ſaid to have taken 
little Pains to perform his 'Promiſes and fulfil his Pythagoric Vifions, becauſe his 


Works did not anſwer the Character of a Perſon who pretended to be poſſeſſed of the 


Soul of Homer. 


(n) Ut Critici dicunt, Theſe Words may be annexed either to the foregoing Line, and 
then Critici will be a Term of Ridicule, or rather to what follows, and then it will fig- 
nifi2, either particularly thoſe Judges who were appointed by Awguftzs, to examine and 
approve of ſuch Books as were worthy to be placed in the Palatine Library, or in ge- 
neral all Perſons of true Taſte and Judgment, | by | 

(n) Nevins in manibus non eff, After the Cenſure paſſed upon Ennizs, he produces 
Nevius, as un Inſtance of the ſtrong Prejudice of the People in favour of the Antients. 
The Meaning of this Paſſage and of what follows down to, Interdam eng &fc. I take 
to be tbis; Though Nevins, has been fo far neglected by the learned, as not to be 
in Uſe, nor even at this Time extant, yet ſo ſacred and venerable is the old Poetry, 
* that the People preſerve him freſh in their Memories, learning him from one ano- 
& ther; nay ſo extremely tender are they of the Reputation of theſe favourite Writers, 
that, Ambigitur quoties Sc. as often as any two of them happen to be compared to- 
9 88 the Critique never turns upon the Faults of either, but their particular and 
** diſtin Perfections, ſo as that the Character of the one may not be raiſed at the Ex- 
'*. pence of the other ; thus ſhould Pacavizs and Accizes be put in Compariſon, the former 
* is admired for his Learning, the other for Sublimity, and ſo on. 2 

(0) At mentibus beret, To clear the Difficulty of this Paſſage, M. Dacier, ſuppoſes an Ad- 
vocate for the Antients to ſpeak here in Anſwer to what Horace advances in the preced- 
ing Sentence, and to continue his Defence for the nine Verſes following, till we come to, 
Interdum ung c. where Horace reſumes his Diſcourſe. According to this Suppofition, 
the Senſe will be as follows: When Horace "Avon, that Nevis: was notyeads the other 

\ 


anſwers) 
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their being very obſcure and equivocal, and conſequently capable of different Meanings, 


* 
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anſwers, that there was no occafion for his being read, becauſe every Bod had bim by 


heart; then goes on, Ambigitur quoties & c. to ſhew that the ſeveral Merits of the followin 
Poets were never 1 . that their Works were conſtantly taught in the Schools, and 


repreſented in the Theatres with n upon which Horace replies, Interdum 

on KA Ofc, allowing that the People were ſometimes juſt in the Praiſes they gave thoſe 

Writers, who were not without their Excellencies, but ſtill infiſts that they were like- 

wiſe wrong in carrying their Efteem to ſuch a Pitch, as to think they were not liable to 

any Exception, and abſolutely to exclude the Moderns from the leaſt Competition 
with them in any reſpect. This Explication would appear very natural and conſiſtent, 
were it not for this one Objection, which I think lyes againſt it, viz. that if we are to ſup- 
poſe an Advocate introduced here for the Antients, we muſt allow he betrays his Cauſe 
very much, in giving up Ennivs entirely, and not ſaying a Word in his Defence, although 

Horace, lays a particular Streſs upon what was urged againſt him as being univerſally 

eſteemed much preferable to Nævius, if not the beſt of all the antient Reman Poets. 

() Uter wtro, Theſe Words refer. to the three following Pairs; Pacubius and Accins, 
Aſranius and Plautus, Cacilius and Terence. 

(4) Theſe were all dramatic Writers. 

Cr) Tiga convenifſe Menandro, There is a great Beauty in this Expreſſion, which cannot 

well be preſerved in a Tranſlation. Toga'was that particular Dreſs the Roman Players made 

uſe of in acting Comedy, which for this reaſon was called Togata ; thus Qyintilian, ſpea k- 

ing of this very Writer, [= togatis excellit Aſranius &c. hence our Author, expreſſes the 

cloſe Reſemblance of Stile and Manner between Afranius and Menander, by the comic 

Dreſs of the former ſuiting the latter. Menander is famous for being the Founder of the 

new Comedy among the Greeks, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from that of Empolis, Cratinus and 

Ariftotbanes, which was juſtly blameable for it's Licentiouſneſs in attacking particular Per- 

not only notorious Villains, but even ſuch Men as Socrates, Pericks, &c. who were 
ridiculed to their Faces in theſe Performances. But Menander entirely altered this groſs 

Manner by introducing general Characters only upon the Stage, which as it was the leſs 

offenſi ve, was likewiſe the more effectual Way of expoſing the Vices and Follies ob- 

ſervable in common Life, of which Comedy ought to be a juſt Repreſentation. 

(/) Livi ſeriptoris ab evo, The Perſon here meant is Livius 4ndronicus, the oldeſt dra- 
matic Writer among the Romans, who began to flouriſh immediately after the firſt 
Punic War in the Year of Rome 514, but more of this hereafter. 

(t) Crocum floreſy; The Antients upon particular folemn Occaſions uſed to ſcatter all 
ſorts of Flowers — 7 their Theatres, and ſprinkle the Seats with Water perfumed 
with Saffran, Baum and other rich Preparations. 

(s) Gravis ZEſopus, dotus Roſcius, Theſe were two celebrated Actors at Rome, the former 
famous for Tragedy, the latter for Comedy, to whom Cicero gives this high Encomium, 
#hat for bis admirable Skill and graceſulneſs of Geſture he deſerved to be immortal. 

() Saliare Numa carmen; A Hymn ſung by the Prieſts of Mars, an Order founded 
Numa, This was a Piece the Romans had in great Veneration, although not a Man : 
them underſtood a Word of it; as it is common with People to imagine, that there F 

muſt be ſomething more than ordinary in all myſtical and very abſtruſe Writings, eſpe- | 

cially if they have 2 of their Side, as the Gloomineſs of an antient Grove ten- 

ders it more ſolemn, and uſually ſtrikes us with a certain religious Awe. 

(aa) Ut primum, Horace in the four preceding Lines puts this Queſtion ; if Novelty, 
ſays he, had been as hateful formerly to the Greeks, as at preſent to the Romans, what 
Work of theirs could now be old ? Or what ſhould we be able to do for want of thoſe 
Writings, which are now ſo uſeful and inſtructive to us? As much as to ſay, how could 
theſe Works have deſcended to us, if through a Hatred to Novelty they had been ſup- 
preſſed and ſtifled in their very Birth, for as much as all Things muſt have a Beginning, 
and one time or other be new? Upon which in this Place he proceeds to ſhew, that 
this very Principle, viz. the Love of Novelty (which is at all times natural to Man, 
but chiefly ſo in times of Peace and Proſperity) gave birth to all the liberal Arts in 
Greece, even to Poetry it ſelf; which as he farther obſerves, took it's Riſe likewiſe 
among the Romans from the ſame Inconſtancy. But Horace has yet a farther View, 
| which anſwers directly to the main Scope of this Epiſtle, and it is to ſhew, that of all 
| 5 the liberal Arts which aroſe either in Greece or Rome, Poetry was the laſt; which never 
b y appeared in [taly in any kind of a regular Performance before the dramatic Works of 
Livius Andronicus, Now as all Arts are ſomewhat rude at firſt and require Time gra- 


' | dually to improve, it naturally follows that PerfeRion is leſs to be expected in thofe 
| antient 
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antient Works that were written when Poetry was in it's Infancy, than in the Produkti- 
ons of 2 later Date when it had grown up to it's full Maturity, to which it was arrived 
in the Days of Amug»fus; when it was ſo univerſally encouraged and cultivated, that 
the Paſſion for it was carried even to an Exceſs. ; 

But it may be here objected, that the oldeſt Writings among the Greeks are already 
ſuppoſed by Horace to be the beſt, which ſeems inconſiſtent with this Reaſoning. The 
Anſwer is not difficult; for although Homer, Heſtod, Pindar, &c, were in the Time of Horace, 
and perhaps long before, reckoned the oldeſt Greek Writers, and by far the beſt in Compa- 
riſon of that degenerate Race that followed in the Days of Slavery and Oppreffion 3 yet is 
it certain, that Poetry long ſubſiſted in Greece before Homer's Time, and muſt have been 
many Years growing up to that Perfection to which he raiſed it; nor is it any Wonder that 
thoſe firſt rude, and faint Draughts ſhould in Time diſappear, and give Place to the more 
wr Works afterwards formed by that great Example which Homer ſhewed the 

or * ; 

( bb ) Partbis Mendacior, The Parthians were never more reſolved and prepared for Battle 
than when they ſeemed to decline it, it being their Cuſtom to feign a 14 and after 
wards turn ſuddenly upon the Enemy, when they were diſordered by the Purſuit, and 
| leaſt expected a Charge; for this reaſon Horace ſays, he outlies the Parthians, when he pre- 

tends to diſown Poetry at the very Time he is moſt intent upon it. 

(ec) Caſtis cum Pueris, He alludes in this Place to the Carmen Saculare that was ſung 
every Century, by a Choir of Patrician Youths and Virgins, in Honour of thoſe Gods 
who were looked upon as Guardians of the Reman Empire, eſpecially Apollo and Diana, 
they being the principal Regents of the Year, and its Sea ſons; the Sun and Moon like- 
wiſe being ſuppoſed by the Antients to have no ſmall Influence over human Affairs. 
There is moreover a particular Reaſon why Apollo was invoked and celebrated upon theſe 
ſolemn Occafions, for it was by his Impulſe and Direction that ZEneas purſued bis Voyage 
to Italy, and conſequently became the Founder of the Roman State. Although Herace 
Mews a great deal of Addreſs in all he ſays before this in favour of the poetical Pro- 
feſſion yet his Art appears more — in this Place, where he ſhews the Uſeful- 
neſs of oetry to Religion; for he himſelf compoſed a ſecular Hymn, by the Command 
of Awgufins, which we have at the End of his Epodes. | : 

(dd) Agricole priſci, We ha ve here the firſt rude Eſſays of Poetry, eſpecailly Dramatic, 
among the Romans, which, from little extemporary Pieces of Raillery wherewith the 
Country People diverted one another at their religious Aﬀemblies, ſoon degenerated into 
the moſt groſs and obſcene kind of Ribaldry invented by the Inhabitants of Feſcennia, 
which growing to an intolerable Degree of Licentiouſneſs, ſo as not to ſpare the moſt 
honourable Families, was at length reftrained by Law. We have the ſame Obſervation. 
made on the old Greek Comedy in the Art of Poetry, 


— in vitium Libertas excidit & vim 
Dignam lege regi ; lex eſt accepta, choruſq; 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure mocendi z 


This Reformation produced the antient Satire, which although free from that Groſſneſs 
and Obſcenity above-mentioned, was yet very far from being any way juſt and regu- 
lar in it's Compoſition, or poliſhed in it's Stile; ſo that the Roman Poetry (if ſuch 
may be called Poetry at all) till continued in a State of Barbariſm, until the Introducti- 
on of the Grecian Writings. 

(ee) inetiam lex, penaq ; lata, This was one of the Laws of the twelve Tables, 
which made it capital for any Perſon to write a ſcandalous Libel upon another. 

(F) Ow capta ſerum Victorem cepit, The Contraſt here between capta & cepit is very 
poetical. | WE 
| (gg) Punica bella, Although this be the plural Number, yet the firſt Punic War only 
18 meant, wn after which the Koman Taſte began to refine. For then the Greek 
Authors were applied to and imitated, and ſeveral of their Works were tranſlated by 


Andronitus, and the ſucceeding Writers, Nevins, Ennins, Pacuvins, &c. 4 
( bb ) Sopbocles & Theſpis $* Aſcbylus, To theſe three the Greek Tragedy owes it's Origin, 


8 and Perfection. Of Tbeſpis and Z{bylus our Author ſpeaks thus in his Art 
oetry, 


Enotum Tragica genus inveniſſe Camene — 
Dicitur, & plauſtris ** premata Ibeſpis, 
2 
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Poſt hune perſona pallag; repertor bones 
Aſcbylus & modicis inflravit pu pita tignis 5 
Et docuit magnum; loqui, nitig; cothurno, 


But it was Sophocles who put the laſt Hand to the Work, and finiſhed it in all its Parts. 
(i) Sed turpem putat, We find the like Cenſure in the Art of Poetry, 


Nec virtute foret, clariſoe potentius armis 
Quam lingud Latium, ſi non offenderet unum 
Luemg; Poetarum lime labor & mora, 


(th) Creditur ex medio, After Tragedy, what comes next under his Conſideration is 
Comedy, which People took to be an eaſy kind of Writing, as having only common Life 
to Copy. To regulate this wrong Notion, he obſerves, that as there is a greater ExaQneſs 
than ordinary expected in this Work, it conſequently requires the more Skill and Labour to 
maintain 2 Juſtneſs and Propriety in it's Characters, whereof the People are the better 
able to judge, in as much as they are taken from among themſelves ; but the Caſe is other- 
wiſe in Tragedy, where the Greatnels of the Subject, the Vehemence of the Paſſions, 
8 of Stile are often apt to divert the Mind from prying narrowly into ſeveral of 
it's Faults. 

But farther to convince the People of their Error concerning Comedy, he produces 
Inftances wherein Plautus and Daſſennus, who were reckoned great Maſters in their Way, 
betray'd a Weakneſs of Judgment, and came very far ſhort of Perfection. 

(1) Que twlit, After Reflections on dramatic Works, our Author takes an Oppor- 
tunity to lay down the many Inconveniencies to which the Poets of his Time were 
expoſed, who writ for the Stage, and which diſcouraged himſelf in particular from 
engaging in that Manner of REP The firſt he mentions are the Diſquietudes thoſe 
Poets muſt be ſuppoſed to labour under, who through a Fondneſs for popular Applauſe, 
make their Happineſs or Miſery abſolutely to depend upon the Approbation or Diſlike 
of their Audience. 

( mm) Seb etiam audacem, The next Diſcouragement is abſcribed to the ſtrange Stupi- 
dity of the common People, who in the Middle of a Play would often, in ſpite ot all Op- 
poſition from the better Sort, have Bears or Gladiators brought upon the Stage. 

(mn) Verum Equitis quoqz. Here the Men of Rank likewiſe are cenſured for a Depra- 
vity of Taſte in prefering the Pageantry of mock 'Triumpbs, to the more rational Enter- 
tainments of the Drama. 

(es) Captivum portatur ebur, M. Dacier by Captivum ebur underſtands the Repreſentation 
of captive Cities cut in Ivory; if this was the Meaning, I cannot but think, captiva Corin- 
thus would be a needleſs Repitition, as being already comprehended in the preceding 
Paſſage. I therefore choſe to render captivum ebur by captive Gods, whoſe Images were 
often made of Ivory, and uſually ſhewn in Triumphs among other valuable Curiofitics 
found in conquered Cities. In particular, we are told of L. Memmius who triumphed over 
Corinth, that having taken that City, he transfered to Rome, among other rich Spoils all 
its fine Pieces of Painting and Sculpture, of which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the 
Images of their Gods were no inconfiderable Part. 

(pp Democritus is very properly introduced here, as being a Perſon to whom the Vanities 
of Mankind afforded a perpetual Entertainment, 

(eg) The Animal here meant is the Camelo-pardalis, a Creature, as Varro ſays, reſembling 
a Camel in ſhape, and a Panther or Leopard in Colour. It was firſt ſhewn in Rome by 
Fulins Ceſar, The other Animal viz. a white Elephant, was ſo very rare and valuable, 
that one of them, we are told, has been ſufficient to occafion bloody Wars among the 
Indians, | | 

(rr) Speftaret populum, This will appear an admirable Picture, if, while the People 
are ſuppoſed intent upon their Diverſions, we imagine the Philoſopher with bis Eyes 
fixed upon them, and more engaged in contemplating their Follies, than the Pomp and 
Splendor of their Shows. : 

(Y Quibus oblitus Actor, We are not to underſtand here an Actor in a regular dramatic 
Entertainment, but one of thoſe Mimes, who were Performers in the mock Triumphs 
above-mentioned, and other kinds of Shows. 8 
(#1) At ne forte putes, Leaſt Auguſtus ſhould think the preceding Inconveniencies were 
mentioned on Purpoſe to inſult the dramatic Writers on Account of thoſe an. * 
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which they were expoſed; or that the Cenſure ſometime before paſſed upon the Tragic 
Poets, of their not enduring to correct their Writings, proceeded from Envy, our Author 
in the following Lines acknowledges that the Abilities of that Writer muſt be ſurprizingly 
great, and equal to the moſt difficult Performance, who can affect the Mind as he pleaſes, 
eſpecially by exciting Terror and Pity, which are the principal Objects of Tragedy. 

(n) Et modd me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis, Thebes and Athens ate particularly mentioned, 
becauſe the Scenes of moſt of the Greek Tragedies were laid in the one, or the other of 
theſe two Cities. 

( aaa) Verim age, Auguſtus being 2 great Admirer of dramatic Entertainments, eſpeci- 
ally of the comic Kind, which he frequented much oftner than was conſiſtent with the 
Dignity of ſo great a Prince, Horace endeavours to draw him off in ſome Meaſure from his 
too great Attachment that way, by recommending to 2 Share in his Favour thoſe likewiſe, 
who made it their Choice to write for the Cloſet, rather than truſt their Reputation to 
the Humour of a proud capricious Audience; theſe were the Epic and Lyric Poets, who, 
as he infinuates, were the likelieſt Perſons to fill Apollo's Library, and conſequently deſerved 
2 proper Encouragement to purſue their Studies with greater Application. 

(bbb) Munus Apolline dignum, The new Library built by Auguftus on the Palatine Hill 
and dedicated to Apollo. 8 

(ccc) Multa quidem, Here he acknowledges that their own Indiſcretion and Vanity 
were often the Occafion of their being 1 which he deſigns not only as ſome A- 

ology for fy ton great Adherence and Partiality to the other kind of Writings, but 

ikewiſe as a ſeaſonable Lecture to the Poets themſelves. 

( ddd) dituos, Theſe were the Prieſts who had the principal Charge of the Temples 
of the Gods, and were for this Reaſon the beſt inſtructed in all the Rites and Myfte- 
ries of the Deities, on whoſe Service they attended; our Author therefore by one Word 
not only deifies Virtue, but repreſents thoſe Poets, who were worthy io be employed in 
celebrating her Praiſes, as Perſons of a ſacred Character. 

( eee) Preter Apellem, Plutarch obſerves, that of two Alexanders, the one, who was the 
Son of Philip, was invincible, the other, which was the Work of Apelks, inimitable, 

(ff) Ar neqz ded:corant, Our Author, by the Praiſes which in ſo generous a Manner 
he in this Place gives to the two only Perſons, who could poſſibly rival him in the Fa- 
vour of his Prince, ſhews that Envy is a Paſſion unknown to great Minds. In the Be- 
ginning of this Epiſtle, we ſee Auguſtus extulled above the greateft Chiefs of Anti- 
"I or all heroic Virtues: But here to finiſh the Character, we find a Compariſon 

rawn between him and Alexanier the Great, in regard to a fine Tafte for Letters, 
much to the Advantage and Honour of Ceſar. 

(peg) Arces montibus impoſitas, I know that moſt Commentators (of whom M. Dacier 
is one) underſtand this Paſſage in a different Manner from that wherein I have taken it, 
by refering Arces to thoſe Redoubts and Garriſons which Draſus built in his March along 
the Rhine, the Elbe, the Meuſe, and the Weſer. But I choſe to be directed by Horace him- 


ſelf, who ſpeaking of the ſame Draſus in his fourteenth Ode, of the fourth Book, which 
he inſcribes to Auguſtus, has theſe Words, 


— D Arces 
Alpibus impeſitas tremendis 
Dejecit acer plus vice ſi mplici. 
( bbh ) Clauſtraq; cuftodem pacis cobibentia Fanum 3 Auguſtus is complimented (Ode 15. 
B. 4. ) on this Occaſion, as well as upon his Recovering from the Parthians the Enfigns 
which they had taken from Craſſus and Anthony, and hung up in their Temples ; 


— —Tua, Ceſar, tas 
Fruges et agris rettulit uberes, 
Et ſigna noſtro reflituit Jovi, 
Direpta Part borum ſuperbis 
Poſtibus; & vacuum dudllis 
Fanum Quirini clauſit : 
He is ſaid to have ſhut this Temple three Times during his Reign. : 
( iii ) Et formidatam Parthis, te Principe, Romam 5 The Parthians having extended their 
Empire almoſt over all the Eaſt beyond the River Euphrates, and growing extremel 
Hhaughty upon the entire Defeat of Craſſus, and the ſeveral Advantages they had gaine 
over Anthony, began to look upon themſelves as able to diſpute the Sovereignty of the 


World with the Roman,; the humbling of them, therefore, muſt ba ve been a conſider- 
tble Glory to Auguſtus, M Epiſtola 
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Epiſtola II. ad Julium Florum. 
(a) F Lee bono claroq, fidelis amice (b) Neroni, 


Si quis forte velit puerum tibi vendere natum 
Tibure vel Gabi 15 
&& tecum fic agat; hic et 
Candi dus, talos a vertice pulcher ad imos; 
Fiet eritq; tuus nummorum (c) millibus octo; 


Verna miniſteriis ad nutus aptus beriles, 


Litterults Grects tmbutus, idoneus arts 
Cuilibet: 
argillã quidvis imitaberis uda : 


Quin etiam canet (d) indoctum, ſed dulce bibents, 
Multa fidem promiſſa levant, ubi pleniùs equa. 
Laudat wenales qui vult extrudere merces: 


Res urget me nulla, meo ſum pauper in are : 
Nemo boc mangonum faceret tibi: 


non temere a me 


Quvis ferret idem: (e) ſemel hic ceſſuvit ;, et, ut fit, 


1m. 7 
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Epiſtle II. To Julius Florus. 


8 5 Loruꝶ the brave illuſtrious Neros Friend, 

5 0 & Suppoſe you were to buy ſome Countrey-lad, 
His ſeveral Qualities declar'd, and Terms 
Of Purchaſe by the Merchant thus laid down: 

& You ſee he's beautiful, exactly made; 

« His Price is but eight thouſand Seſterces ; 

“A Nod's enough, hell execute with eaſe 

« And Pleaſure your Commands; by Nature turn'd 
„For every Art, beneath your forming Hand, 

« He may be molded to what Shape you pleaſe; 

«„ Ductile, and pliant as the the ſofteſt Wax; 

“ Beſides a ſmattring in the Greet, by Kar 
« Hell ſing a merry Catch to cheer your Wine. 
© I know that Praiſes too profuſe give Room 

& For ſhrewd Suſpicion of a Cheat; but I 


« Am no way pinch'd, the little that I have- 


& Is all my own; no Dealer you coud meet 
Would act fo candidly; but you're a Friend 
“He once was dilatory, I confeſs, 

M 2 
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In ſcalis latuit metuens pendentis haben. 


Des nummos, excepta nibil te ſi fuga lædat. : 
Ille ferat-pretium pane ſecurus, opinor; 

Prudens emiſti vitioſum: dicta tibi ef} lex: 
Inſequeris tamen hunc, & lite moraris inqug. 


(f) Dixi me pigrum proficiſcenti tibi, dixi 


Talibus officiis prope mancum; 
ne mea ſœ bu 
Turgares ad te quod epiſtola nulla veniret. 
Quid tum profeci, mecum facientia jura 
Si tamen attentas * 
Juereris ſuper hoc etiam quod 
Expectata tibi non mittam carmina mendax. 
(g) Luculli miles collecta (h) viatica multi, 
LErumnts, 
laſſus dum noctu ſtertit, ad alm 
Perdiderat : poſt hoc vebemens lupus 
et ſibi et boſti 
Tratus pariter, jejunis dentibus acer, 


Præſidium 
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« And fo abſcanded to avoid the Laſh} _ 
© A Thing that's natral to expect from Boys. 


&« If you can overlook this only Fault, 


« Pay down the mention'd Sum, and he is yours. 
The Bargain, I ſuppoſe, will ſtand ſecure 

Of Cenſure from the Law ; you knew this Lad 
Was faulty, yet you'll proſecute the Man. 

I told you at departure I was flow, 

The worlt of Correſpondents, and unfit 

For thoſe kind Offices that Friendſhip claims : 
Thus I remov'd all Grounds for juſt Complaint 

If I ſhould fail to write as you requir'd; 


But what does this avail, if you attack 

Both Law and Equity, that make for me ? 
You likewiſe charge me with a Breach of Faith 
About ſome Verſes you've expected long. 
Lucullus had a Soldier, who with Toil 

| And Care made ſome Proviſion for a March, 

i Which in one Night, unmindful of his All, 
Sleeping he loſt; rouz'd like a furious Wolf, 
And with himſelf and with the Foe enrag'd, 
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His Courage and his Strength by Want improv'd, 
N He 
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(i) Præſidium regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt, 
Summe munito, & multarum divite rerum. 


Clarus ob id factum (x) donis ornatur boneſtts, 


(1) Accipit e bis dena ſuper ſeſtertia nummim. 
Forte ſub boc tempus caſtellum evertere (m) Prœtor 
Neſcio quod cupiens, 

bortari cœpit eundem 
Verbis, quæ timido quoq, pdſent addere mentem: 
T bone, quo virtus tua te vocat ; I pede fauſto, 


Grandia laturus meritorum pramia: quid ſtas? 
Poſt bac ille catus, quantumwvis rufticus, (n) bit, 


Bit eo quò Vis, qui vonam perdidit, inquit. 


(o) Rome nutrirs mili contigit, atq; doceri | 


Tratus Graits quantum nocuiſſet Achilles. l 


Adjecere bond paulo plus artis (p) Athens, 


Seilicet ut poſftm (q) curvo dignoſeere rec tum, 


(+ ] 
He ſtorms a royal Fort, to all but him 

Impre gnable, with Wealth immenſely ſtor'd. 

For this, beſides his being crown'd with all 

The military Gifts which Honour claims, 

In Money he receives a great Reward. 

In a few Days the Gen'ral had a Mind 

A certain Citadel to take, then calls 

On him ſo late diſtinguiſh'd, and in Words 

Which might a Coward fire, exhorts him thus; 

« Go on, brave Man, purſue your glorious Fate, 

« Where Honour and your Virtue point the Way, 

« Mighty Rewards await your glad Return: 

The Fellow, though a Ruſtick, ſhakes his Head, 

And ſhrewdly cryes, “ He, who has loſt his Purſe, 

May ſtorm your Citadels m now at Eaſe. 


At Rome my Education firſt began ; 
There did | learn how fatal to the Greeks 


The vengeful Anger of Achilles prov. 

What little farther Knowledge I attain'd 

With Gratitude to Acbens I aſcribe; 

She taught me to diſtinguiſh Right from Wrong, 
| N 2 
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inter ſilvas (r)-Acadeni. *. rum. 
0 ee, alc 
loc me §— 150 
Civiliſſʒ rudem n tali 
tultt * in arma, 
(t) Cægaris Auguſti non reſponſura lacertis. 
Unde ſimul primum me dimiſere Pbilippi 
Deciſis bumilem penni , inopemq;ʒ paterni 
Et laris & funds; paupertas impulit audar 
Ut verſus facerem > 
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ſed quod non deſit halentem 
Dug poterunt unquam {atis expurgare cicutæ, 
Ni melius dormire putem quam ſcribere verſus © 


(u) Singula de nobis anni prædantur euntes, 
Eripuere jocos, Venerem, 


convidia, ludum, 


Tendunt extorquere poemata ; quid faciam vis? 
(x) Deniqʒ non omnes eadem mirantur amantq; 


Carmine 
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And ſeek for Truth in Platos learned Groves. 
But civil Diſcord's wild impetuous Flood | 
Broke in upon my bleſsd Tranquillity, 
And, tho to Books reſi gn'd, and rude in War, 
Bore me along amidſt ill-fated Arms, 


Unable to withſtand the matchleſs Force 

Of mighty Cæſar; ſoon Philipprs Day 

Clipt my ambitious Wings, and laid me low, 
Quite ſtript of my paternal Houſe and Lands. 
*Twas then that I aſſum'd the Poets Trade, 
By Want impebd, that Spur to ev'ry Art. 
But now, when Fortune has repair d my Loſs, 
Shou'd I not rather chuſe to ſleep than write, 


What Medicine coud purge my frantick Brain? 


Our Years impair the Vigour of our Minds, 
Age long has ſnatch'd away my Jokes, my Loves, 
The Gaieties of Life, the Joys of Wine, 


And now for Poetry untunes my Soul. 


Beſides what Writer can expect to pleaſe 
Amidſt fo great Variety of Taſtes ? 
O 
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(aa) Carmine tu gaudes; bie delectatur Iambis; 


Nie (bb) Bioneis ſermonibus & ſale nigro. 

Tres mibi condi d prope diſſentire videntur 

Poſcentes vario multum di werſa palato. 

Quid dem? quid non dem? renuis tu quod jubet alter, 
Quod petis, id ſane eft inwiſum acidumg; duobus. 


(cc) Prater catera me Romæ ne poemata cenſes 
Scribere poſſe inter tot curas 707% labores? 
Hic ſponſum wocat, 
hic auditum ſcripta, relictis 
Omnibus Offictts : cubat hic in colle Quirini, 


Hic extremo in Aventino: viſendus uterque : 


Inter alla wides humane commoda.. (dd) Verum 
Pure ſunt plateæ, 0 4 
nibil ut meditantibus obſtet. 
Feſtinat calidus | 
mulis geruliſq; redemptor : 
Torquet nunc lapidem, nunc ingens machina tignum : 
Triſtia robuſtis 
(ce) luctantur funera plauſtris : 
Hac 


„ - .. O04 
You like the Lyric Song; another loves 
The keen Iambic; and a third admures 
The bitter Gall that flows from Bion's Pen. 
Scarce in one Company can three be found 
Who reliſh the ſame Thing; Pm at a Loſs 


How to prepare; what's delicate to you, 


Nauſeous, inſipid to the reſt will ſeems 


Moreover can you think that Rome's a Place 
For writing, in the midſt of Noiſe and Cares 2 
Now I am calld in haſte to bail a Friend; 

Now by a Brother-Bard Pm importund 

To hear his Verſes read; both I mult ſee, 

All other Buſ®neſs dropt; though the whole Town, 
A tolerable Diſtance, lyes between. 

But then the Streets are ſilent, always clear, 
Where nothing can diſturb the ſtudious Mind. 
True — when an Undertaker now comes on 
With Mules and Porters crowding at his Heels; 
Now Stones and Beams are rais'd by huge Machines; 
Now funeral Proceſſions Waggons meet 


And ſtruggle for the Way; now a fierce Dog 


O 2 | Runs. 


| . MI 
Hac rabioſa canis fugit, bac lutulenta ruit ſus. 
I nunc, & tecum verſus meditare canoros. 
Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & fugit urbes, 
(ff) Rits cliens Bacehi, 


ſomno gaudenti e umbra. 


Tu me inter ſtrepitus nocturnos atq; diurnos 
Vis canere, 
contracta ſequi veſtigia datum? 


Ingenium ſibi quod vacuas deſumpſit Athenas 
E ſtudiis annos ſeptem dedit, inſenuitg; 
Libris & curtis, 
ſtatud taciturnius exit, 
Plerumg, & riſu populum quatit: 
bic ego rerum 


Huctibus in mediis & tempeſtatibus urbia 


Ver ba Her E motura ſonum connectere digner? 
(gg) Frater erat Romg conſulti rhetor, ut alter 


Alterius ſermone meros audiret honores: 
Gracchus 


bd ©. 
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Runs here acroſs, and there a filthy Sow. | 


Try now, and meditate harmonious Strains. 

The tuneful Choir who claim the Patronage 

Of Bacchus, love like him the cooling Shade, 
Receſſes for Repoſe and ſolemn Groves. | 

Will then the ſacred Muſe inſpire my Song? 

Can I with bold adventrous Foot attempt 

Pierian Heights, the Paths of hallowed Bards, 
Where Frights and Uproars Night and Day abound ? 
At Athens, though from Noiſe and Tumult free, 


Shou'd after ſeven long Years a Wit come forth, 

With Cares and Study worn, then through the Streets 
Solemn and filent as a Statue move, 

He would be ſtar'd and laugh'd at as he paſs. 

What think you then, ſhou'd I walk here, intent 

On meaſ'ring Syllables and weighing Sounds, 

Where, like the Billows of a troubled Sea, 

The reſtleſs Multitude is toſt about? 


In Rome two Brothers liv'd, the one profeſsd 
Rhetric, the other praQtic at the Bar. 


True to each other's Fame, they always made 
P Themſelves 


= „ 
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(hh) Graccbus ut hie illi foret, buic ut Mucius ille. 
Quz minus argutos vexat furor iſte Poetas ? 
(i) Carmina compono, 


hic elegos, 


mirabile viſt, 
Celatumg, novem Mufis opus. 
Aſpice primum 


Quanto cum faſtu 


quanto molimine circum- 


Spectemus (kk) vacuam Romams vatibus dem. 


Mo etiam fi forte vacas, ſequere, & procul audi 
Quid ferat & quare ſibi nectat uterq, coronam. 

(11) Cœædimur, & totidem plagis conſumimus boſtem, 
Lento Samnites ad lumina prima duello. 


Diſcedo (mm) Alcœus puncto illius: ille meo quis? 
Quis niſi (nn) Callimachus ? fi plus ad peſcere wiſus, 
Fit (oo) Mimnermus, et opti vo cagnomine creſcit. 


Multa fero, ut placem genus irritabile vatum, 


Quum 


[ 55 ] 

Themſelves the Topic of a mutual Praiſe: 
One ſpeaks like Gracchus, one like Mucius e 
A Vanity like this we Poets ſhew. 

Here I write Lyrics, and another makes 

The ſofter Strains of Elegy his Choice: - 
They're both, we gen'rouſſy allow, compleat, 
Both in their kinds prodigious Works, which ſhew 
The Finger of a Muſe in evry Line. 

If to Apollos Temple we repair, 

Obſerve, with what ſolemnity of Mien 

And faſtuous Brow, full of our ſelves, we view 
The Niches deſtitute of Roman Bards. 

Then follow at a Diſtance and you'll hear 

Why each of us aſſumes the Laurel-wreath : 

Like Samnite Gladiators we engage 

In a long Tryal of each other*s Skill; 


Though the Attack be fierce, our Works are Proof; 


Lach with an equal ſhare of Glory parts; 

Pm calbd Alceu: : : tother marches off 

Who but Callimachus ? if that won't do, 

The Title of Mimnermus (wells his Pride: 

I mult keep fair with all the waſpiſh Tribe 
P a 


Of 
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Obturem patulas impune legentibus ue. ; 


Ridentur 
mala qui componunt carmina; verum 


# 


Gaudent ſcribentes ; & ſe venerantur, & ultro, 
Si taceas, laudaut quicquid ſeripſere beati. 


(pp) 4 qur 
legitimum cupiet feciſe poema, 
Cum tabults 
115 animum cenſoris ſumet zoneſti: 
Audebit quecung, parùm ſplendoris babebunt, 
Et fine pondere erunt, 
& bonore indigna ferentur, 
Verba movere loco, 


quamvis invita recedant 


* 


Et verſentur adbuc 


intra penetralia Veſta, 


Obſcurata 


2 * * 
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Of Poets, who provokd are apt to ſting, / 


While I profeſs the Trade, and humbly court 

A popular Applauſe; but ſhoud I once 

Come to my ſelf and lay theſe Studies by, 

Their Fopperies and Impertinence no more 
Shou'd through my paſſive Ears Admittance find. 
But you, and I, and all Mankind may laugh 

At a dull Piece; with conſcious Worth elate, 
Scorning our vicious Taſte, the happy Bard 

Will give hunſelf that Praiſe the World denies. 


Whereas the Man, who ſome great Work defigns 
Founded on Nature's juſt unerring Rules, 
Severely honeſt to himſelf will act 
As well the Critic's as the Writer's Part. 
Whatever both by Brightneſs and by Weight 
Appears not Sterling, or what will not prove 


A real Grace to the molt piercing Eye 


He will indignant from it's Place remove; 
Although the Violent ingrateful ſeems, 
Although it pleads domeſtick Right, long grown 


Familiar, and with Fondneſs often view'd. 


Q 


His 


\ 


158 1 
(qq) Ohcurata diu populo bonus eruet, at 5 105 
Proferet in Iucem 7 Pecioſa Docabula rerum: © 


Duc priſcis memorata Catonibus ata; Cethegis 
Nunc ſitus informis premit & deſerta wetuſta : 


(rr) Alſeiſcet nova que genitor produxerit uſus; 
(ff) Vebemens, 
1 liquidus puroq, ſimillimus amnt, 
Fundet open Latiumg: beabit diwite lingud: 
(tt) Luxuriantia compeſcet ; nimis aſpera ſano 
Lævabit cultu; virtute carentia tollet : 
(uu) Ludentis ſpeciem dabit & torquebitur ; 

u qui 
Nunc Satyrum, nunce agreſtem Cyclopa movetur, 


(xx) Pratulerim ſeriptor 
delirus inerſq; videri 
Dum mea delectant mala me, vel denig; fallant, 
Quam ſapere bs 


&& rings. 


Fuit 
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His native Tongue hell ſearch for hidden Stores, 
And evry Word of true intrinſick Worth 
Which had it's Value in old Catos Days, 
Though now through Age defunct, and buried long 
In Ruſt obſcene it lyes, by him reviv'd 
It's former Splendor ſhall again receive: 
| Cuſtom ſhall be his Standard, when he Coins: 
His Eloquence ſhall with a Torrent's Force, 
Yet in a pure tranſlucid Stream convey'd 
Pour all its Wealth into the Latian Tongue: 
Luxuriant Ornaments he will cut off, 
Will raiſe what's low, and what is rough refine : 
Hell labour hard to make his Works appear 
As writ with perfect Faſe, like him who acts 
A Satyr or a Clown with ſo much Art, 
That Nature ſeems each Motion to direct. 


But how much happier is the Bard, you'll ſay, 
(Let him be thought a mad Man or a. Fool) 
Whoſe very Faults have Charins to pleaſe himſelf, 
Than him, whoſe Senſe too exquiſitely juſt 
With Scruples of his own ſtill racks his Brain ? 
| Q 2 Were 
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L 61 
Nuit baud ignobilts Argis, 
Qui ſe credebat miros audire Tragœdos 
In vacuo Ietus ſeſſor plauſorq; Tbhearo; 


Cetera qui vite ſervaret munia recto 
More ; 
bonus ſane vicinus amabilis boſpes, 
Comis in uxorem, poſſet qui ignoſcere ſer vi 
E figno lzſo 
| non inſanire lagenæ: 


Poet qui rupem & puteum vitare patentem. 


Hic ubi cognatorum opibus curiſq, refectus 
Expulit elleboro morbum bilemq, meraco, 


Et redit ad ſeſe: Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait, cui ſic extorta wvoluptas, 


Et demtus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error. 


(aaa) Nimirum ſapere eſt abjectis utile nugis, 
Et tempeſtiuum pueris concedere Iudum ; 


Ac non Verba ſequt fidibus modulanda Latinis; 


Sed 


| [6] 
Were told at Argos once there liv'd a Man, 
Who with a Frenzy ſeiz'd for many Days 

Went to the Theatre alone, there ſat and clap'd 
Imaginary Plays with valt Delight ; 

Yet all the other Offices of Life 

By Reaſon's ſtricteſt Rule he well obſerv'd : 

A ſocial Neighbour, and a gen'rous Friend, 
Kind to his Wife, and to his Slaves humane ; 

A little Loſs in Wine, and ſuch like Frauds, 

He cow'd with tolerable Patience bear; 

Cou'd chuſe his Road, and from an open Well 
Or rocky Precipice wow'd turn aſide. 

At length through Skill and Tenderneſs of Friends 
And Pow of Ellebore the Spell diſſol vd, 

« Pm loſt, he cries, by this miſtaken Love, 

& Huſh'd are the Voices, fled the ſplendid Scenes; 
„That with a fond Deluſion charm'd my Soul. 


Tis now full Time all Trifling to reſign 
To frolick Youth, nor longer to employ 
My Care on fitting Notes to Latian Strings, 
But ſtudying to be wiſe; to meaſure well 
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$44 x were numeroſqʒ modeſy; ed iſcere vitæ. 


Quocirca mecum loquor bac, tacituſq; recordor; 
Si tibi nulla ſitim finiret copia lymphe, 


Narrares medicis: quod quanto plura paraſti 
Tanto plura cupis, 

nulline faterier audes * 
Si Dulnus tibi monſtrat radice vel herb 
Non fieret levius, fu gere: radice vel berb; 
Profictente nibil curarier: 


audieras cui 
Rem Di donarent, illi decedere pravam 
Stultitiam : et cum ſis nibilo ſapientior, ex quo 
Plenior en 
tamen uteri 
 monitoribus dem? 

At ſe diviti 

prudentem. reddere poſſent, 
Si cupidum timidumgq; minus te; 

nempe rubere 


Viveret in terris te ſt quis avarior und. 


63 1 
The juſt Proportions of an honeſt Life; 
To give the Paſſions each it's proper Tone; 
So learn tor aiſe an Harmony within. 
Theſe Thoughts I therefore ſilently indulge; 
If you've a Drought by drinking more enflamd 


Phyſicians are call'd in ; if Avarice 

Encreaſes fill, the more you have acquir'd, 
Muſt the Mind languiſh, and her Pain be hid? 
If for a Wound a Root or Herb's preſcribd, 
Whoſe Virtue proves unequal to the Cure, 
Voull throw theſe by, and ſeek for other Aid: 
You have been told that Cares and Follies flye - 
Before the great Divinity of Wealth; 

But when you find, though all your Cheſts be full. 
Youre not the wiſer nor the happier Man, 
Will you be ſtill imposd on, ſtill believe 

A Doctrine, by your own Experience falſe ? 
Whereas if Riches true Content produc'd, 

It Wealth could purchaſe Prudence, or cow'd arm 
The Soul with Fortitude, and check Deſire, 

You wou'd have cauſe to bluſh, if one alive 
Burn'd with a nobler Thirſt for Gold than You. : 
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Quœdam, fe credas conſultts, 
mancipat uſus, 

Qui te paſeit ager, tuus eſt: & willicus Orbz, 
Cum ſegetes occat tibi mom frumenta daturas, 
Te dominum ſentit : 

das nummos, accipis um, 
Pullos, ova, cadum temeti: nempe modo iſto 
Paulatim mercaris agrum, fortaſſ (bbb) trecent1s, 
Aut etiam ſupra, nummorum millibus emptum. 
Quid refert 


vi vas numerato nuper an olim? 


Emptor 


Aracint quondam Veientis & aru1, 


Emptum cenat olus, quamwu1s aliter putat; emptis 
Sub noctem gelidam lignis calefactat abenum: 
Sed vocat uſq, ſuum, qua populus adſita certis 
Limitibus vicina refugit jugia: 

(ccc) tanquam 


Sit proprium cui quam, 
puncto quod mobilts bore, 


* forium eſt uod quis libr & mercatur S E 22 


Nunc 


7 
If what your Money buys be juſtly yours; 
If, as the learned in the Laws aſſert, 
Uſe oft confers a Property in Things, 
The Field that feeds you is in fact your own ; 
And the great Landlord's Villager, who ſows 
The Corn that makes your Bread, 1s Slave to you: 
You pay your Money, you receive your Grapes, 
Your Chickens, Eggs, and Wine, ſo by Degrees 
Purchaſe the Lands, which coſt perhaps at firſt 
Three hundred thouſand Seſterces or more; 
Your Title is the ſame, whether you've paid 
Long ſince, or now, by Parcels, or at once. 
The Man who purchas'd into one Domain 
The wide Veiemtine and Arician Fields, 
Though he perhaps may fancy otherwiſe, 
Buys ev'ry Herb he daily eats, nay buys 
The very Sticks by which his Kettle's boil'd ; 
Yet ſtill aſſerts the Lordſhip all his own, 
Far as the Land- mark ſhews his Right confeſod: 
As if there truly were a Right in Things 
Uncertain, and in Motion ſtill, that now 


Seem to be yours, and in a Moment paſs 
| 8 
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Nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi, nunc ſorte — 
Permutet hams nos, & cedat in altera Jura. 
(ddd) Sic quia perpetuus nulli datur uſus, 

£9 heres 
Heredem alterius, velut unda ſupervenit undam, 
Quid Vici proſunt, aut borrea ? 

quidve Calabris 

Saltibus adjecti Lucan, fi metit Orcus 


Grandia cum parwis, non exorabilis aur. 
Gemmas, marmor, ebur, 

(eee) Tyrrbena ſigilla, tabellas, 
Argentum, veſtes (ff) Gæœtulo murice tindan, 
Sunt qui non babeans, eſt qui non curet babere. 


(ggg) Cur alter fratrum 
ceſſare, & ludere, & ung 
Prœferat 
(hhh) Herodis palmetis pinguibus, alter 


Dives & 1mportunus 


ad umbram luci, ab ortu 


Sytveſirem flammis & ferro mitiget agrum; 


Seit 
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By Favour; Money, Violence, or Death | 
To other Lords, and various Titles wear. 

If thus there's no Poſſeſſion fixd on Earth; 
And if as Wave comes after Wave, we ſce 
That this Man's Heir another's Heir ſucceeds, 
What can the burſting Granary avail, | 
The ſumptuous Villa, all Calabria's Plains 


Joyn'd to the fair Lucanian Lawns, when Death, 


By Gold unmov'd, mows down without Reſerve 
The poor, the rich, the humble, and the proud.? 
Jewels and Marble, Ivory and Plate, 
The antique Statue, the expreſſive Paint, 
The Robe rich-glowing with Gœtulias Dye, 
Some cannot, others care not to poſſeſs. ;- 
How then can Happineſs conſiſt in theſe? 
Why of two Brothers one to Pleaſure prone, 
Vacant, and gay, prefers the Luxury 
Of Cities to the faireſt rural Seat, 
Ev'n Hered's fruitful Palms, and olive Groves; 
While tother rich yet ſtill Sollicitous 
Early and late his daily Toil purſues, 
Himſelf neglecting to improve his Land, 

8 2 
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Seit (iii) Genius natale comes qui temperat aſtrum, 


Nature Deus bumang, 
mortalis in unum- 


Quodg, caput, vultu mutabilis, 


albu, & ater. 


(kkk) Nar, ex modico, 
| | quantum res poſcet, acervo 
Tollam, nec metuam quid de me judicet bares; 


Quod non plura datis invenertt : 
tamen idem 


Scire volam, quantum ſimplex bilariſq; nepoti 
Diſcrepet, 


& quantum diſcordet parcus avaro. 


Diſtat enim ſpargas tua prodigus: an neq; ſumptum 
Invitus facian neq, plura parare labores: 
Ac potius, puer ut feſtis (III) Quinquatribus olim, 
Exiguo gratogq; 

fruaris tempore raptim. 


Pauperies 


| f 5 1 

Our Genius only knows, who rules the Star 
Aſcendant at our Births, the ſocial God 
Of human Nature, who with each Man born 


Attends his Life, and, when he dies, expires; 


Whoſe Viſage varies as our Fortunes change, 


Or dark and low'ring, or in Smules ſerene. 


For me, I am reſolv'd what Life demands, 
What 1s convenient, with a lib'ral Hand 
III uſe, nor dread the Cenſures of my Heir, 
That the Munificence of gen'rous Friends 
By my own Induſtry was not improv'd ; 
Yet would diſtinguiſh Profligates from thoſe 
In whom both Cheerfulneſs and Prudence meet; 
As wide a Difference I ſhou'd always make 
Between the covetous, and ſaving Man. 
He's only wiſe who ſtill obſerves a Mean, 
Cautious, and yet not over-run with Cares, 
Gay, though not wild, not prodigal, yet free : 
Who Lite enjoys, as Boys their Holidays, 
And, while the ſhort the grateful Time's his own, 
onatches the fleeting Pleaſures as they pals. 


T Though 
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Pauperies | 

immunda domus procul abſit: ego, utrum 
Nade ferar magna an Parua, 


ferar unus & idem. 


Non agimur tumidis wells Aquilone ſecundo: 
Non tamen adwverſis ætatem ducimus A uſtrts. 


(mmm) Viribus, ingenio, ſpecie, virtute, loco, re, 


Extremi pri morum, extremis uſq, priores. 


(nnn) Non es avarus; abi. Quid? catera jam ſimul iſto 
Cum vitio fugere * 
caret tibi pettus inani 
Ambitione ? caret mortis formidine e ird? 
Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, 
Notturnos lemures, 
Portentaq; (ooo) Theſſala rides? 
Natales grate numeras * 
ignoſcis amicis © 
Lenior e melior fis accedente ſenectã4? 
Quid te exempta juvat ſpinis de pluribus una © 


Vivere ft recte neſcis, decede peritis. 


Lufiſti 


17 
Though I deſire not Wealth, be Want remov'd, 
And without Splendor let my Houſe be neat; | 
Yet, be the Veſſel great or ſmall wherein 
I ail through Life, I ſtill ſhall be the ſame: 
My Canvas ſwells not with the faireſt Wind, 
Yet Pin not toſt about by adverſe Storms: 

In Strength, Wit, Perſon, Virtue, Birth, Eſtate, 
Behind the firſt, before the laſt I come. 


You are not covetous, *tis well but hold 
Are you from evry other Vice as free? 
Does not your Breaſt with vain Ambition ſwell ? 


Is Anger with the fear of Death ſubdu'd ? 
Can you now laugh at Dreams, and magic Pow'rs, 


Nocturnal Spectres, and the Feats perform'd 

In Thefſaly by wonder-working Dames? 

Can you each Birth-day cheerfully ſalute? 

Are you not peeviſh as your Years encreaſe, 

Or grows your Temper mellower with Age? 
How are you easd by plucking out one Thorn, 


When many ſtill remain? if youre unskilbd 
In living well, reſign your Place to thoſe 
T 2 


(pop) Lufifti ſari z 
ediſti ſarin atq; bibiſti; 
Tempus abire tibi eſt; ne potum largius @quo 
Rideat & pulſat 
laſci da decentius tas 
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8 ULIUS FLORUS to whom this Epiſtle, as well as the third of the 
S firſt Book, is inſcribed, upon his Departure for Pannonia along with 
Nero, whom he likewiſe conſtantly attended in all his other Expedi- 
tions to Armenia, Gaul, Dalmatia, &c. made it his requeſt to Horace, 
; that he would write to him, and in particular ſend him ſome Lyric 
; a Verſes. In both which our Author having failed, and being taxed 
with this Neglect in a Letter from Florus, be writes this Epiſtle, wherein he very 1 
ſantly excuſes this double Omiſſion by applying the Merchant's Caſe, and that of La- 
cullus's Soldier to his own Circumftances : And . proceeds to other Reaſons, which 
diſſuaded him from purſuing Poetry any longer; and concludes the whole with many ex- 
cellent Precepts of Morality. | 7 3 
(6) Neroni, This was Claudius Tiberius Nero, who ſuceeded Auguſtus in the Roman Em- 
0 : Although in his old Age he was guilty of many Enormities, which ha ve rendered 
is Character odious, and ranked him among the worſt of the Roman Tyrants, yet in 
his Youth, when this Epiſtle was written, he was looked _ to haye many excellent 
Qualities, and had gained a confiderable Reputation in War, for which he is cele- 
ated, Ode 14. B. 3. This may ſufficiently juſtifie the two Epithets here given him; 
the former of which we are to obſerve does not fignifie good, but brave and valiant, in 
which Senſe the Greek Word ahbe is uſually taken. 3 

( ) Nummorum millibus octo, A thouſand Nummi or Seftertii were contained in the 
Seſtertium or great Sefterce, which was worth about 8 . 15. 5 d. +. Engliſh, according 
to * Computation eight thouſand Seſterces will amount exactly to 64 L 11 5. 8 d. of 
our Money. 

(4) Canet indoctum, ſed dulce bibenti, There are ſome Commentators, who think that 
by Indoctum is meant, ſomething new, that no Perſon had learned before ; but the Op- 
poſition that follows ſhews that this cannot be the Meaning; becauſe the Novelty of 
a Song ſhould rather recommend it than otherwiſe. ; : 

(e) Semel bie ceſſavit, Cicero tells us in his Book of Offices, that in ſelling a Slave, 
unleſs the Maſter declared all his Faults, the Slave was to be returned upon his Hands 


by the civil Law; that ſuch a Declaration was cuſtomary, we likewile find by what 
our Author ſays (Sat. 3. B. 2.) 


— Sanus utriſq; 
Auribus atq; oculis; mentem niſs litigioſus 
Exciperet dominus, cum venderet. 

Nov the Slave who is here to be ſold had once run away from his Maſter 3 to ſcreen 
himſelf therefore from any future Proſecution, the Merchant owns the Fault his Slave 
was guily of, but with the moſt extenuating Circumſtances; as that he was once a little 
dilatory, and, ag *tis uſual with Boys, bid himſelf for fear cf being chaſtiſed + His Man- 
ner likewiſe of introducing this Conteffion, by letting his Chapman know that he 97 

| | under 
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Indulg'd enough on Life's luxurious Feaſt : 


Riſe then in Time, c'er you become a Sot, N 
Laugh d at, and ſpurn'd by all the ſprightly Youth, 
Who with a better Grace thoſe Joys purſue. 
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under no Neceſſity of making uſe of little Shifts to put off his Goods, and that he 
propoſed dealing with him as a particular Friend, is a very natural Repreſentation of the 
Cant of ſuch People. , | 

( f) Dixi me pigrum; Horace here applies the preceding Caſe to himſelf. 

g Luculli miles, Lucullus is famous not onl y for his great Succefles againſt Mitbridates 
and Tigranes Kings of Pontus and Armenia, but likewiſe for his immenſe Riches, whereof" 
we have an Inſtance, Ep. 6. B. 1n-————Cblamydes Laewllus, ut ainmt, Ofc. | 

\ (b) Viatica, This utually figoifies Money for a Journey, but may be alſo taken for 
4 any other kind of Provifion for the ſame Purpoſe. KP, g 
| (+) Praſ dium regale loco dijecit, The Place here meant is probably Nifbis 2 Town in 
Meſopotamia, where Tigranes, on account of its great Strength, kept his Treaſure. 

(k) Donis ornatuy boneftis, Theſe honorary Gifts conſiſted chiefly in Trappiogs for- 
Horſes, Bracelets and Crowns. | 

(1) Ait & bis dna, This Sum anſwers to about 168 L. 45. 2 d. of our Money. 

0 ay ny Lucullus 8 ebe F 

n) Ib, ibit eo quo vis qui z onam perdidit, It was à uſual Saying of t mperor Severus 
that a Soldier 8 was > Canes bur when he was well cloathed, armed, and booted, 
with his Belly full, and ſomething in his Purſe. Ve: | 
| (o) Rome nutriri, Here our Author, to ſhew the near Reſemblance between the 
Soldier's Caſe and his own, gives an Account in a very ſhort and agreeable Manner, how 
he came to be reduced to that Want and Neceflity, which firſt put him upon fo hazard- 
4 ous 8n Undertaking as Poetry, and then affirms it would be downright Madneſs in him 
\ to purſue it any longer when the Cauſe was removed; and conſequently when he might 

| indulge himſelf in Eaſeand Quietneſs. : | ] 

By learning how fatal the Anger of Achilles-proved to the Greeks, he means that at Roemer 
he entered upon the Study of the Claſfics,, which uſually began with Hemer's Iliad 5 for as- 
much as Latin being the native Language was ſuppoſed to be tolerably well underſtood by 
Boys before they came to a Grammar School. 

(p Abena, Although in the Days of Horace Athens was greatly fallen from its antient 
Grandeur. and Reputation for Learning, yet it til] continued the principal Seat of the 
Muſes, and the chief Univerſity to which the Reman Youth were ſent to ſtudy PhiloſorMy.. 
| (q) Cure digneſcens verum 3. M. Dacier applies the Terms carvo and refzm to Lines, ag 
if Horace meant thereby his learning the firſt Rudiments of Geometry; Lambiz and others: 
take them ina moral Senſe. The Words will very well admit of either Explanation, but 
the latter ſeems preferable, as it agrees better with what follows; and as it was likewiſe. 
very probable that the Youth were initiated in the Principles of Geometry before they 
went to Athens, where they were to be inſtructed in Morality and theſe Sciences to which 

Geometry was previous. This at leaſt we are aſſured of, ibat Plate in particular ex- 
| . ſo much from all Perſons whom he admitted to the Study of Philoſophy in his- 
* 9001. 

(r) 4; inter ſilvas Academi querere verum, As it was in theſe Groves that Plato firſt taught 
Philoſophy, I made no ſcruple of on ling them by his Name, being much better known- 


thas 


fore profeſſed themſel ves only Seekers after Truth. 


or 2s what might be made by Florus or any other Perſon. 
the many Obſtacles and Inconveniencies to be met with in walking the Streets of Rome 


# 2 


| U 
that of Ane who was che Perſon that either planted or conftcrated em- W. 
—— ba — in this Place that our Author by ner Ye hints at the Bockerer No 


Academics, who conſtantly denied to ha ve ever found any Certainty in Things, and there- 


() Dura ſed amovere, When the civil Wars broke out upon the Death of Jula Ceſar, 
Brutus paſſing through Athens in his Way to Macedonia brought off ſeveral young Geatle- 
men along with him, who were at that Time following their Studies ; of theſe our Au- 
thor was one, whom Brutus made 2 Tribune in his Army, an Officer pretty much of a 
Rank with our Colonel. FT | | 

(2) Caſaris Auguſti, Horace ſhews great Addeeſs in this Place, where after ting 
with what an ungrateful Violence he was torn from his Studies to take part with the Ene- 
mies of Auguſtus, he gives the whole a fine Turn by an elegant Compliment to that Prince. 
Of the Defeat of his Party at Pbilippi, and: his own particular Behayiour on that Occa- 
fon he gives a candid Account, Ode y. B. 2 

C Trum Philippos, & celerem fugam 
Senſi relicta non bene parmuls : 
* Cum fracta virtus, & minaces 
| Turpe ſolum tetigere mento. 

(® gula de nobis anni pradantur, Our Author having given his principal Reaſon for 
E longer, diz. his being above Want, which firſt ſet or it, pro- 
ceeds now to other Cauſes which induced him to decline the Profeſſion. The firſt is his 
Apes whereby he was deprived of that Gaiety and Cheerfulneſs which attended bis youth- 

ui Days. a 

0 70 Denig; ww omwes eee mirantar, The next Cauſe he lage down. is the Impoſſibi- 

lity of pleaſing all forts of People, on account of the different Taſtes of Men. Sy 


( aa ) Carmine tw gaudes, Lambin is of Opinion that Epic Poetry is here meant, but he 


is certainly wrong, for 2s Flrwe has ſhewn how his Taſte lay by the Requeſt he made to 
Horace, ſo the Senſe wherein Carmina is uſed a little after this, where it undoubtedly figni- 
ies Lyric Verſe, is ſufficient to determine it's Meaning in this Place: 
( bb ) Bioneis ſermonibus, Bion was both a Philoſopher and Poet, he is remarkable for the 
extreme Severity and Bitterneſs of his Satires, wherein he ſpared neither Men nor Gods. 
(cc) Preter caters me Rome, His next Cauſe is the difficulty of Rudying amidſt the 
Hurry and Noiſe of Name where he then lived. | 


(4) Verum pure ſunt plates, This Objection he either rr 8 
ollowing Deſcription o 


isenlarged upon by Juvenal in his third Satire. 
- (ce) Luftantur ſunere plauſtris, Thus Sat. 6. B. r. 
— — At bic ſs plauſtra ducenta 

; Concurrantq; foro tris ſunera, magna ſonabit, &c, 

The following Paflage, Hac rabioſa, c. is almuſt tranſeribed by Auſoniut in one of his 
Letters where he likewiſe mentions theſe Waggons, 

| | Sus lutulenta ſugit, r abidus canis impete ſæ vo, 
Et impares plauſtris boves. 

(J) Rite liens Bacthi, There may be two Reaſons given why the Poets placed them- 
ſelves under the Patronage of Bacchus ; for either Apollo and Bacchus were looked upon by 
them, as one and the ſame God under different Names, as Macrobius aſſerts in B. 1. 
Ch. 18 of his Saturnal a, and proves by Teſtimonies drawn from Æſchylus and Euripides, in 
the former of whom Apollo is thus invoked, Amrmaac, o Bax xe, @ MarTis, in the latter 
df, Baxyt, Taity, RA 'Evaups : Or, (as People will be more apt to think) 
when the Poers experienced the happy Influence that Wine often had upon their Genius, 


by elevating their Spirits and brightning their d they readily became Devo- 


tees to the Deity, who was the Author and Giver of it. To this Purpoſe Horace delivers 


the Opinion of Cratinus, Ep. 19. B. 1. 
Nulla placere diu nec vivere Carmina poſſunt, 
Que ſcribuntur aquæ potoribus, 

And then humourouſly obſerves male ſanos 
Aſcripſit Liber Satyris Fawuniſq; poet as; 
Vina ſere dules oluerunt mare Camen. 


Ode 
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18 5 
repreſented at dittating Verſes to the Nymphe, with the 
Bacchum in vetotivcdrtta vai 
Vidi docentent, &. ads, ee oi 

Upon which the Poet being ſeized with a divine Euthufiaſm, by the imagined Preſenci 
of the God, thus declares the violent Agitation of his Mind, BY — 


Ev, vecenti mens trepldat meta, 
Plenoq;, Bacchi pectore turbidum 
Tætatur. Lom, parce, Liber, if 
Paras gravi metuende Thyrſo,. 


(eg) Frater erat Roma, The next Objection he has to Poetry is the Vanity of thoſe who 
were Pretenders to it, which he introduces by a pleaſant Allufion to two Brothers in Rome, 
who ſounded each other's Praiſes upon-all Occafions, | | 

(bb) Gracchus wt hic illi foret, buic ut Mucins ille, There were two Gracchi, Brothers, Tiberius 
and Caius, as remarkable for their Eloquence as their turbulent ſeditious Spirits, which 
proved the Deſtruction of them both: As for Publius Mucius he was the moſt confider- 
able Lawyer of his Time; Cicero gives him the Character of being perfectly ſkilled 
both in the Statute and Common Law; he was likewiſe one of the Founders of the Civil 
Law, of which he left behind him ten Volumes. | T 

( ii) Carmina compono, In a preceding Note I refered to this Place, where it is plain that 
Carmina muſt ſigniſie Lyric Verſes, by the Title of Alanus, which a little after this Horace 
ſays he is complimented with by his Antagoniſt. 

( kk) Vacuam Romanis vatibus edem; Entirely empty and deſtitute of true Poets, untill 
their own Books and Statues were placed there, and conſecrated to Apolle. 

(11) Cedimur, Our Author here compares himſelf and his Brother Poet engaged in criti- 
cifing one another's Works to a Couple of Samnite Gladiators, becauſe they never fought 
at Sharps, but, with Cudgels, and conſequently were in little Danger of either killing or 
wounding each other, for which Reaſon their Combat is called long and tedious. The 
only Ulſe of theſe Gladiators (who were called Samnites from their Armour) was to 
ſhew Diverſion at domeſtick Entertainments, and therefore ad lumina prima, when Can- 
dles began to be lighted, Supper being the principal Meal among the R:imans. 

(mm ) Alcaus was chief of all the Lyric Poets among the Greeks. He is celebrated, Ode 
13. B. 2. where Horace after ſpeaking of Sappbo thus applies himſelf to Alkews, | 


Et te ſonantem plenius aureo, 
Alcæe, plectro, &c. 


( mm ) Callimachus flouriſhed under Ptolemy Philade hbas, whoſe Queen he complimented 
in his Poem called Coma Berenices, which Eiction was ſo generally received among the 
Aſtronomers of that Time who were glad of any Opportunity to pay their Court to 
Ptolemy, that one of the Conſtella tions has ever fince been called by that Name. This 
Poet chiefly excelled in Elegiac Compoſitions; but all his Works are loſt, only a few 
Fragments of Epigrams and Hymns, | 

( 00) Mimnermus who is here prefered to Callimachns was likewiſe an Elegiac Writer, he 
was admirable for the Sweetneſs and Softneſs of his Stile; he writ moſtly on Love Affairs, 
which he handled with the utmoſt Delicacy. He is mention'd Ep. 6. B. 1. 


Si Mimnermus uti cenſet, ſine amore jociſys 
Nil eft jucundum ; vivas in amore jociſque. 


(#) At qui l-gitinum, Here he draws a fine Contraſt between a judicious Writer 
and thoſe Pretenders to Poetry, whom he juſt now repreſents as. blinded with their Vanity 
and wrapt up in f(elf-Admiration, while they were laughed at by the reſt of Mankind; 
Whereas the true Poet, he ſays, who defigns a — and regular Work becomes an honeſt 
and ſevere Critic to himſelf, ſuch a one as is deſcribed in the Art of Poetry, 


Vir bonus & prudens verſus reprebendet inertes, 
Culpabit duros, Ofc. 


(49) Obſcurata diu, Thus in the Art of Poetry, 
Multa n 


Satyrs all attending, 
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ur, que jam cecidere 3 
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(er) Ahe nova que goniter prodiuxeris Uſus, - . 0s 19404 0 


Joe Signatum preſente not a 2 2 i 


And again ——— $i volet Uſus 
Qeem penes arbitrium eft & jus & norma loquendi. 


(D), & liquidus, puroq; fimillimus amni, Sir Fobn Denbam might from this Verſe 
bave taken the Hint of that celebrated Alluſion in his Cooper's Hill, 


* O could I flow like thee, and make thy Stream 
* My great Example, as it is my Theme ! 

„ Tho deep, yet clear, tho! gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without Rage, without lowing full. 


It muſt be confeſſed however, that the Oppoſitions, wherein the chief Force and 
Beauty of theſe Lines conſiſt, have given a new Turn entirely to the Thought. 


(#t) Luxwuriantia compeſcet, Thus — — Ambitioſa recidet 
Orname nta 48 


iem dabit, & torquebitur, It is always the Character of fine Writing to 
and eaſy, — Ut fibi quivis 
Seret idem, ſudet multum, ſruftraq; laboret. 


( xx ) Pratulerim ſeriptor, After ſhewing the great Pains a juſt Writer muſt be at» and 
the Violences he muſt offer to himſelf in cotrecting his Works, Horace ſuppoſes Florus to 
object, that the Caſe of thoſe Poetaſters above-mentioned, who had no Uneafineſs that 
Way, as being either blind to, or delighted with their own Faults, was much preferable to 
that Man's, whoſe Judgment ſerved only to raiſe perpetual Scruples in his Mind; to con- 
firm rhis, rhe Story of the Argive is introduced 3 upon which our Author takes occafion 
to obſerve, that it was now his true Intereſt to give himſelf no farther Trouble about 
— Niceties, as being trifling Amuſements fit only for Youth, but rather to ſtudy 

iſdom; and inſtead of tuning Words to his Lyre, to learn the juſt Meaſures and Pro- 
portions which compoſe the Harmony of a moral Lite, 

| ( aaa) Nimirum ſapere, We are now come to the laſt and trueſt Cauſe that our Author 
gives for refigning the poetical Profeſſion. 
( bbb ) Trecentis——nummorum millibus ; Of our Money, 25751. 
(cg) Tanquam ſit proprium cuiquam, We find the ſame Reflection, Sat. 2. B. 2, 


Nam propria tel'uris herum natura neq; illum, 
Nec me, nec quenquam ſtatuit; nos expulit ille : 
Illum aut nequities, aut vaſri inſcitia juris, 
Poſftrems expellet certe vivacior beres, 


( ddd ) Sic quia perpetuus nulli datur uſus, Thus in the ſame Place, 


Nunc ager Umbreni ſub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Di#ns, erit nulli proprius s ſed cedet in uſum 
Nunc mibi, nunc alii. 


(eee) Herbena Pill, Theſe were little earthen Images invented by the People of Tu 
cany, and chiefly uſed in adorning the Frontiſpieces of Temples. 

(fi ) Getulo murice tinctas, In Pliny, B. 9. Ch. 36, we fiad this Account, Purpure fforem 
illum tinzendis expetitum veftibus murices ( piſciculi ) in mediis habent ſaucibus........ Precipuus in 
Meninge Africæ & Getulo ſittore Oceani, Gætulia now called Biledulgerid is a large Country lying 
along the River Niger, it begins at the Atlantic Ocean. and runs a vaſt Way up into Afric, 

(geg) Cur alter fratrum, Micio and Demea the Adelpbi of Terence are here meant; the 
former gives his own and his Brother's Character in the following Manner, 


Ego banc clementem vitam urbanam atq; otium, 
Secutus ſunt 


( au) Ludentis 
appear fo natur 


Ille contra hec omnia 
Ruri agere vitam, ſemper parce ac duriter 
Se babere, 

( kbb )) Herodis 


I 
(5 ) Herodis palmetis pinguibus, Theſe palm Plantations were in the Plain of Fericho, the 


moſt fruitful and beautiful Part of Juda, where Herod had his Palace. 
M. Dacier underſtands by palmetis pinguibus, the great Revenue arifing to Herod from theſe 
Productions of : I cannot think that this anſwers the true 


Palms and the other rich 
Meaning of the Author, who ſeems rather in this place to ſent Micio ſo attached to 
Life, that nothing could invite bim to ſpend his Time in the Coun- 


the Pleaſures of a City- 
trey — he were to reſide amidſt as fruitful and delightful Groves as ſurrounded 
be Palecyof Bye ale qui Aftrum ; P had an E this Pl h 
iii ing, mat ale comes qui temperat Z s had an to this Place, when 
he ſays of Twin Brothers who differed in kde: Tempen = Inclinations, Sat. 6. 


— Geminos, Horoſe varo 
Producis Genio, Er. N 


This Afrum natale, if we will believe Aſtrologers, is what determines the good or bad 
Fortune of any Perſon according to it's Degree of Aſcent above the Horizon at the 
Time of his Nativity, which Aſcent is called the Horoſcope ; the Genius therefore is 
ſaid to rule this Star, becauſe the different Diſpofitions of Mankind, which are the 
real Sources of their Happineſs or Miſery, were ſuppoſed to proceed from the Influence 
of theſe Guardian Spirits upon the Minds of thoſe they attended. 

(Ak, Ur © ex modico, Here he declares in what a different Manner from the two 
Brothers he himſelf propoſes to act, by neither inclining to Luxury and Prodigality on the 
one Hand, nor Auſterity and Avarice on the other, but making the Conveniencies of Life 
the exact Meaſure of his Expences; thus Perfius, Sat. 6, Utar, ego utar, Ec. 

(WM) Quinquatribus, Theſe were feſtival Days in Honour of Minerva, during which 
Time the School-Boys were allowed a Vacation from their Studies 5 Ovid ſhews the Rea- 
ſon why they were called by this Name in the following Lines, 


Una dies media eft, & fiunt ſacra Mineroe 5 
Nomina que yjuntis: quiing; diebus babent, 

( mmm ) Viribus, ingenio, c. In this one Line are comprehended all the Adyan- 
tages that Men can poſſibly vatue themſelves upon. 

(unn) Non es avarus, Horace ſuppoſing that Florws was ready to vindicate himſelf 
from the Imputation of Avarice, the Folly of which he has been all this while ex- 
poſing, prevents him, by allowing that he is faultleſs in that Reſpect; but then with 
all the Autority and Freedom of a Man of Virtue and a Friend, he expoſtulates 
with him concerning .thoſe Vices and Weakneſſes, to which he ſufpeQed him to be 
too much addicted. 

( 000 ) Portentaq; Theſſala, The Theſſalians were thought by the Antients to exceed 
all other Nations in Witchcraft, as being inſtructed by the famous Sorcereſs Medea, for 
which Reaſon a Theſſalian Woman paſſed proverbially for a Witch. 

( ppp ) Luſefti ſatis, &c. This Verſe is an Imitation of one in Homer's Odyflce, - 


To Tigayer eee Tex, wiowior Fox. 


At Note () after Ptolemy Philadelpbas, read, and his Son Exergetes; whoſe Queen, . 
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Epiſtola III. LIBER LI. 
Ad Eundem. 


(a) 1 FLOR E, quibus terrarum militet ori: 
- 6g (b) Claudius Auguſti privignus, ſcire laboro: 
(c) Thracane D 
Hebruſq, nivali compede vinctus, 


(d) An freta vicinas inter currentia turres, 


An pingues Aſiæ camp! colleſq; morantur? 
Quid (e) ſtudioſa cobors operum ſtruit? bac quoqʒ cure : 
Quis ſchi (f) res geſtas Auguſti ſcribere ſumit? 


Bella quis et paces longum diffundit in um? 
(g) Quid Tittus, 


Romana brevi venturus in ora, 
(h) Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit hauſtus, 
Faſtidire lacus & rivos auſus apertos? 


Ut valet? ut meminit noſtri ? 


* 


fidibuſne Latini: 
(1) Thebanos 
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nl LORUS, I greatly long to be inſormd 
F: 55 Where Czſar's Step: Son now employs his Arms. 
Does Thrace detain you on the ſnowy Banks 
Of the cold Hebrus bound in cy Chains, | 
Or the fam'd Flood, which parts the nei ighbring Tow” OY 
Or Afi ſanny Hills, and fruitful Plains ? 
What Worlk”s projected by the ſtudious Band! 4 
Who undertakes to write th' immortal Deeds 
Of Czſar, and to future Tunes tranſinit 
His Leagues of Peace, and his triumphant Wars ? 


What may we ſoon expect from Ti itius 


To merit Praiſe from ev'ry Roman Tongue, 


Who ſcorning vulgar Lakes, and common Streams 
Dar'd in great Pindar's Sprin g to ſlake his Thurſt ?: 
Is he in Health, and mindful of his Friend ? | 
Does he beneath the Conduct of his Muſe 
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00 Thebanos aptare modo. ſtudet auſpic — : 


(k) Ar tragica ics deſevit & ampullatur in arte? 
(1) Quid mibs Celſus agit * monitus iz monendus 


Privatas ut querat open, 


tangere vitet 

(m) Fri pta Palatinus quacumg; recepit Apollo: 
Ne ft forte fuas repetitums Venerit olim 
Gyex doium Plumas, mo dient curnieula riſum 
Furtivis nudata buloribus. Thſe quid audes ? 
(n) Que circumvoltrat agilit thyma'? 2 non tibi par vum 
Iagentum, non inculkumm of}, nec turpiter bitum. 
Seu Hinguam calſis Acuis; 

(o) ſeu civica jura 
Reſpondere payas; fe zu condis amabile carmen; 
(p) Prima feres keltrœ vilirieis præmia. 


(4) Nod fe 5 
Frigida curarum fomenta reli poſſes, 


Quo te cæleſti⸗ ſapientia duceret, tres. 
Foc opus, hoc ſtuds um 
paurvi properemus & agampli, 
Si i arria volumus, ſi nobis vivere cars. | 
Debes 


— 


[ 1 8 

Fit Theban Numbers to the Latian Lyre, 

Or ſwell with noble Rage the Tragic Stile? 
Is Celſus now at Work ? often have I 

Advisd him to employ his private Stock, 

Nor dare to touch with ſacrilegious Hands 

The Writings which Apollo once receives: 

Leaſt he become ridiculous, when ſtript, 

Like ops Crow, of all his ſtolen Plumes. 
But chiefly ſay what you your ſelf attempt ; 
What Sweets do you extract from evry Flow ? 
Youre with a Genius bleſsd, polite and great; 


Whether you whet your Tongue to plead at Bar, 
Or learnedly expound the civil Laws, 

Or with delightful Numbers charm the Ear, 
The Ivy's chiefeſt Honours inuſt be thine. 

O cou'd you but ſubdue thoſe Cares which damp 
And cool the native Ardor of your Soul, 

You quickly might attain the nobleſt Heights 
To which celeſtial Wiſdom leads the Way 

Be this the Work, the Study of us all 
Through evry Rank, if we ſincerely wiſh 

Dear to our Country and our ſelves to live. 


YL 


Tell 


5 [ 8 ] . 
(r) Debes boc etiam reſcribere, fi tibi cure, 


Quantæ convent, Munatius, 


an male ſarta 
Gratia nequicquam coit, & reſcinditur * 


at V0s 


Seu calidus ſanguts, ſeu rerum inſcitia vexat 
Indomitd cer vice feros; ubicung, locorum 
Vivitts, indignt 

fraternum rumpere fadus, 


(1) Paſcitur in veſtrum reditum votiva juvenca. 
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HIS Epiſtle was written a conſidera ble Time before that in the ſecond 
Book, when Florus was attending Tiberius in his Expedition into 4 
whither he was ſent by Auguſtus to reſtore Tigranes to the Throne of 
Armenia, and Phraates to that of Parthia. 


(e) Studioſa cohors, This was, to uſe the Expreflion of Seneca, Cobors prima interioris admiſ- 
fonis, a ſelect Body of Gentlemen who immediately attended upon the Perſon of Tiberius 
and compoſed his Court, as being all Men of Letters and his Familiar Friends; of which 
Number were Florus, Titins, Celſus, Sc. This Cohort is again mentioned, Ep. 8. 


Ut placeat Fuveni, percunctare, atq; Coborti. 


Suetonius in the Life of Galba takes Notice of ſuch a Cohort as this belonging to the Em- 
peror Claudius, Receptuſq; in Cobortem amicorum, tanta dignationis eft habitus, f 

( Res geftas Augufti, Although he has been juſt talking of Lberius and his Attendants, 
he does not ask who undertakes to write his Exploits, but thoſe of Auguſtus, becauſe the 


Atchievements of Tiberius were carried on under the Auſpices of the Emperor 3 mos 
ikewi 


L 83 J 

Tell me this likewiſe, does Mumatius hold 
That Place in your Affections which he ought 2 
Or was the former Breach fo ill compos d, | 


That now your Friendſhip is again diſſolvd Þ 
Whether this wild ungovernable Rage 
Proceeds from Ignorance or youthful Warmth, 
Believe me, in whatever Parts ye live, 

It misbecomes you, thus to violate 

The ſacred Union of fraternal Love. 


Know, when ye're to your ſelves and me reſtor'd, 
A well fed Heifer to the Gods ſhall bleed. 
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likewiſe cautious of giving Room for Jealouſy to Auguſtus, by too much indulging the 
Ambition of that young Prince who was to be his Succeſſor, and conſequently might be 
fond of aſpiring too ſoon to thoſe Honours which belonged only to the ſove 


reign Ma- 
jeſty: Thus Ode 4. B. 4. in celebrating the Actions of Draſas he takes care to — 


— Sed diu 

Lateq; victrices catervæ 

Senſere quid mens rite, quid indoles- 
Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 
Poſſet, quid Auguſti paternus 

In pueros animus Nerones. 


And of all the great Things he ſays of Tiberius, Ode 14. in the fame Book, he refers the 
Glory to Auguſtus, 


Te copias, te conſtlium, & tuos 
Prebente Divos- — 


(gs) Quid Titins, This was Trins Septimius to whom the fixth Ode of the ſecond Book 
is inſcribed, and in whoſe Favour we find the ninth Epiſtle of this Book to Tiberizs, which 
L fancy was written before this, becauſe in all probability it was upon that Recommenda- 
tion, which is a Maſter piece in it's kind, that he was received by ius into the Num- 
ber of his Friends. 

() Pindarici ſontis qui non expalluit bauſtus, Pindar himſelf could not have uſed holder or 
happier Expreſſions than we meet with in this Verſe ; for as ob and the Muſes had 
their Caftalia and Helicon, and as there was ſcarce any Spring that was not ſacred to ſome: 
Deity, ſo by allowing Pindar his Fountain, he aſcribes a Kind of Divinity to that Spirit 
with which he writ, and with which his Works were able to influence others: But far- 
ther ; as Fountains uſually riſe in Places the moſt difficult of Acceſs, amidſt Rocks and 
on the Tops of Hills, and although they _— are emiting Streams to * the 
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Vallies beneath, are yet for ever full, without the help of Dews or Rains, as deriving 
their Origin immediately from the Sea, ſo our Author by this noble Metaphor denotes the 
arduous and ſublime, the rich and inexhauſtible Genius of Pindar, which ſtood in no need 
of external Aids, as being abundantly ſupplied from the great Source of Nature herſelf : 
To ſhew therefore the aſpiring Boldneſs of Titizs in attempting to imitate Pindar, he ſays 
qui non expalluit bauſtus, who did not turn pale through Fear of any Danger from drinking 
deeply in his Spring; or won expalluit may repreſent the Strength and Greatneſs of his Abi- 
lities who could take large Draughts of this Fountain without growing pale, that is, with- 
out being intoxicated or overpowered thereby, People being uſually fick and conſequently 
pale after immoderate Drinking. The Praiſes of Pindar we may (ee at large, Ode 2. B. 4. 

Pindarum quiſquis fludet emulari, &. 

(i) Thebanos modos, Pindarique Meaſures, Pindar being a Thehan. 

(k) An tragica deſevit et ampullatur in arte, Deſevit and ampullatur denote that furious 
Vehemence and pompous Swelling which the Tragic Stile requires 3 thus in the Art of 
Poetry, Prejicit ampullas & ſeſquipedalia oerba. Fr FED 

(1) Quid mibi Celſus agit 2 This was Celſus Pedo Albinovanus to whom the eighth Epiſtle 
of this Book is directed; he was Secretary to Tiberius. 1 

11 Palatinus, The Writings placed in the Palatine Library which was dedi- 
cated to | 

( Que circumvolitas agilis thyma ? Thus Horace (peaking of himſelf in the Ode laſt 

cited, Ego apis Matine 
| More modoq; 

Grata carpentis thyma per laborem, &c. 

I cannot ayoid tranſcribing a Paſſage to this Purpoſe in à celebrated modern Author, 
who in his Battle of the Books, introduces the Antients thus apologizing for themſel ve 
As for us, We are content with the Bee, to pretend to nothing of our own, beyond our 
« Wings, and our Voice; that is to ſay, our Flights and our Language: For the reſt, 
* whatever we have got has been by infinite Labour and Search, and Ranging through 
„ every Corner of Nature: The Difference is, that inſtead of Dirt and Poiſon, we have 
* rather choſe to fill our Hives with Honey and Wax, thus furniſhing Mankind with the 
* two nobleſt of wag - which are Sweetneſs and Light. 

(„) Sew civica jura, M. Dacier renders this and the preceding Paſſage, Sew Iingwam cauſes 
acuis, in the following Manner; Et vous reuſſtrex eg lement a plaider, & a reponare a ceux qui 
dont conſulteront,” where there is no Notice taken of any Difference betwenn thoſe Laws 
on which the Pleadings of the Bar were founded and civica jura, or the civil Laws, which 
were far from being the ſame, and which are evidently 4;Ginguiſhed in this Place by our 
Author, otherwiſe the Particle ſew by which they are divided would be both trifling and 
Impertinent ; for, if a Man were fufficiently qualified to plead upon any Cauſe at the Bar, 
who would doubt his being able to give Advice upon the ſame in his Chamber ? 
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Epiſtola XII. ad Iccium. 
(a) [iRuBibus (b) Agrippe Siculis quos colligis, Tei, 
Si rectè frueris, 
non eſt ut copia major 
Ab FJove donari poſſit tibi, 
tolle 


8 J 
() Prima feres bedere vierich premla, As the Poets were under 2 double Patronage, ſo 
we find they laid Claim both to the Laurel and the Ivy, the former of which was {a- 


cred to Apollo, the latter to Bacchus; 


Thus, Ode 30. B. 3,—— — . Dehbica 
| Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 
And again, Ode 2. B. 4. Laureã donandus Apollinari, c. 


So, Ode 1. B. 1. Me doctarum bederæ præmia frontium 
Dis miſcent ſuperis —— —— 


Where, by what immediately follows if compared with the Beginning of Ode 19. B. 2. 
already quoted, we may learn to whom the Ivy belonged. 


So Virgil, Eclog. 7. Paftores hederd creſcentem ornate Poet am. 


M. Dacier refers theſe Words prima feres bedere, &c. to the Paſſage only which immediately 
goes before them viz. Seu condis amabile carmen, Crowns of Ivy being, as he obſerves, uſu- 
ally decreed to Poets but never to Lawyers : But is it rivt more reaſonable to think that 
Horace might uſe this Expreſſion to denote the great Abilities of Fhrus for thoſe other 
Studies alſo, which required a Genius as well as Poetry, than to ſuppoſe an Independance 
between Sentences beginning with the ſame Particle, which is thrice ſucceſſively repeated, 
| (9) uod þ frigida, Our Author in this Place admoniſhes Horus of his Faults in the 

litett Manner, by firſt mentioning the noble Endowments wherewith he was bleſſed, and 
then pathetically obſerving that, if he could once get clear of thoſe Failings which 
were the Nouriſhment of Cares, that cooled his Mind in the Purſuit of Virtue, he might 
arrive at the higheſt Pitches of Perfettion to which celeſtial Wiſdom could conduct bim. 

(r) Debes boc etiam veſeribere, It ſeems probable that the principal Defign of this Epiſtle 
was to mediate a Reconciliation between Horus and Munatius, who was his Brother by the 
Mother's Side, and therefore Horace puts off the mentioning of this Affair to the laſt Place. 

(Y Vetiva juvenca, It was uſual with Horace to make Vows of this Kind for the ſafe Re- 


turn of his abſent Friends; thus upon the Arrival of Pbetius Numida from the Haniſb 
Wars, Ode 36. B. 1. 


Et thure & fidibus juvat 
Placare, & vituli ſanguine debito 
Cuftodes Numide Deos. 
And upon the Return of Auguſius from Gaul, Ode 2. B. 4. 


Me tener ſolvet vitulus relicta 
Matre, qui largis juveniſcit berbis 
In mea vota. | 
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Epiſtle XII. To Tecius. 


You have as much as Jove himſelf can give. 
£ 


Ceaſe 
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tolle querelas - 
Pauper enim non eſt cui rerum ſuppetit uſus. 
& wentri bene, fi lateri efl, pedibuſq tuin nil 
Diviiæ poterunt regalis addere majus. = 
(c) Si forte in medio poſitorum abſtemius berbis 


Vivi; et urtica, 


ſic di des protinus, ut te 
Confeſtim liqui dus Fortune rivus inauret. 
Vel quia naturam mutare pecunia neſcit, 


(d) Vel quia cuncta putas und virtute minora. 


(e) Miramur, fi Democriti pecus edit agellos 
Cultaq, dum peregre eſt animus ſine corpore welox, 


Cum tu inter ſcabiem tantam & contagia lucri, 
Nil parvum ſapias, 
adbuc ſublimia cures : 
(f) Qu mare compeſcant cauſe : 
(g) quid temperet annum: 


Stellz 
(h) ſponte ſu 
Juſſene vagentur & errent : 
Quid 


f& 1) 


Ceaſe to repine or murmur. at your State; 


For he's not poor, whoſe Wants are all fopplied: - 


If you have Food, and Clothes, and Strength of Limbs; 


What can the Wealth of Kings beltow you more 
If you can now in midſt of Plenty chuſe 


To live abſtemiouſly and dine on Herbs, 
In that ſame Courſe you'll ſtill proceed, although 
Fortune flows round you in a Stream of Gold. 


For either Wealth Man's Nature cannot change, 


Or you can Virtue to all Things prefer. 1 


While the wing'd-Spirit of Democritus, 
From Senſe abſtracted, flew among the Stars, 
Cattle deſtroy'd his Garden and his Fields; 

But you can wonderfully reconcile 

A Thirſt for Wiſdom to an Itch for Gain, 
While on ſublimeſt Things intent you ſearch. 
The Cauſe that over-rules the reſtleſs Deep : 
Whence riſe the various Seaſons of the Year : 


Whether the Stars, by Energy innate, 


Spontaneous move, or to ſome mighty Powr 


Obedient, their appointed Courſe purſue : 
Z 2 Whence 


* 
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(1 ) Era, an gone 


 deliret arumen. * 


(m) un n * 


Utere Cal Pompeto Greſpbo 
e quid petet ultro * 
Defer, nil Eroſpbus niſi verum orabit e equum. 


(o) Vilis amicorum eſt annona, bonis uli quid deeſt.. 


Ne tamen ignores quo fit Romana loco res, 
(p ) Camaber Agrippe, (4) Claudi virtute Neronis 
Armenius cecidit: 

(r) Jus imperiumg; Phraates 
Caſaris accepit genibus minor: 


Aurea fruges 
Hale pleno diffudit Copia corny. 
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Whence the Moon? s Chan ges in her Lights and Shades: . 
Whence the diſcordant Harmony of Thin g85 

What it can mean, and what Effects produce: | 


n 


In what Stertinius or Empedocles . A* 


Has err d, and which the more delirious ſcems. 


But whether Delicacies load your Board, 
Or flanghterd Onions, Leeks, and Herbs ſuffice, 
Be Groſpbus thy Familiar, uſe him well, \ 
Be you as kind as his Defires are juſt, - 
And what he'll ask with Bluſhes give with Smiles. 
When good Men want, how cheap's a virtuous Friend! 
How ſmall the Price for Modeſty and Truth! 


Now let me tell you how the Publick ſtands; 
Cantabria and Armenia take the Yoke, 
That from Agrippa's, this from Neros Hand: 
Pbraates from the ſupplicated Knees 
Of Ceſar re-aſcends the Parthian Throne: 
And to compleat the Glories of the Year, 
Plenty through Italy pours forth her Stores, 
And with a golden Harveſt crowns: the Ficlds. 


A2 NOTES. 


_—I HE Deſign of this Epiſtle is to recommend to the Patronage of Lcins one 
PIT OR Pompeins Groſphus, who after the Defeat of young Pompey, was deprived 
D 2 of his Poſſeſſions in Sicily, which among other Forfeitures were given to 
orn. But as Lins was 2 covetous Man, Horace takes care in the firſt 
Place to reprefent the Unreaſonableneſs of this Vice, eſpecially in 
| him, who had already a ſufficient Income by the Reception of Agripps's- 
Rents, even alt h he indulged himſelf im all the proper Enjoyments of Life, where-- 
20 being a Man of the ſtricteſt Subriety and Abſtemiouſneſs, and one whom meer Neceſ- 
faries could ſatisſſe, he muſt conſequently have the leſs Need to heap up Riches. 
(5) Krips, From at inconfiderable Beginning he was raiſed by his great Merit to the 
higheſt Preferments, and even to the Honour of being the Emperor's Son-in-Law. ; 
() & forte in medio, M. Dacier thinks that Horace begins this Epiſtle with a kind of Di- 
lemma by wzy of Raillery, the firſt part of which is ff re#e fraeris, &c. the ſecond fs forte 
kw medio, &fc, the Argument of which Dilemma be ſuppoſes to proceed thus: Either 
* you enjoy your Fortune, or you do not; if you-do, you-have no Cauſe to complain, 
vou are as rich as a King: If you do not, you are nevertheleſs at your Eaſe, and no 
* leſs happy; fince your not Enjoying thereof. can proceed from nothing but a Con- 
* tempt for Riches, and # Regard for Virtue. Whether this Argument be conſiſtent 
with the Original we ſhall be the better able to judge by a fair and plain Tranſlation of 
the Words themſelves : O Iicins if you can make a proper Uſe of the Profits rifing from 
the Recsptios· of Azrippe's Rents in Sicily, you need ask no more from Jupiter than you 
* at preſent enjoy, ceaſe therefore to complainz for he is not poor who has enough 
te ſupply all his Wants. If you have Food, Raiment and Health, the [Treaſures of 
* Kings can add nothing to your Happineſs.” So far this Tranſlation agrees with that of 
M. Dacier ; but what follows he thus renders: If peradventure in the midſt of this 
* Abundance you live on Herbs and Nettles, you are as content as if Fortune flowed upo 
* you in a River of Gold, &c.” for which Suppoficion there is no Room, fince it is plain 
that Horace addrefſes himſelf to Iccins in the former Part; as a Perſon diffatisfied with his 
preſent Condition, by his bidding him ceaſe to complain, otherwiſe the Advice would be 
entirely needleſs : Whereas according to the Expofition of Lambin and Muretus the Senſe 
to run thus: © If it can be that in the mid. of Plenty you now. live on Herbs and 
«© Nettles, you will conftantly live on in the fame Manner, although Fortune ſhould ſud- 
* denly flow in upon you with a golden Stream; for either this is your natural Diſpoſition 
* which it is not in the Power of Money to alter; or you deſpiſe all the Pleafures and En- 
* joyments of Life for the Sake of Virtue” The Conſequence that may be infered from 
hence is obvious. viz, That as the Expences of Iccius would always be contained within a 
narrow Compaſs, be therefore could have the leſs Reaſon to be anxious r 
Riches: This directly anſwers to the main Deſign of the bs xg which, as we obſerv 
before, was to recommend a reduced Sicilian Gentleman to his Bounty and Favour. There 
are likewiſe ſome particular Niceties concerning the true Import of Ut, and the Conſiſtence 
of Protenus and Conſeſtim in this Place, which might be inſiſted upon, but theſe I paſs over. 
(4) Vel quia cuncha putas, That Frivs was a Perſon addicted to the Study of Philoſophy; 
or at leaſt one who affected to appear ſo, we find towards the latter End of Ode 29. 
B. L. which begins with a Reflection upon his Covetouſnels, 


Toci, beatis nunc Arabum invides- 
Gai, & acrem militiam pavas, 


— 


Cum tu tos wndiq; nobiles 
Libros . Saws bl & domum 
Ant ars loricis Iberit, 
Poſlicitus meliora, tendis? 
For this Reaſon racs would ſeem to-make no Doubt but the Love of Virtue was his 
euliog Paſſion 5 and then after touchiog upon his moral Character, he proceeds mw the 
| me 
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* obſerve, bow ſurprizing it was, that his Cares for/Riches were no 

888 ary Beg in 8 the moſt ſublime Speculations in natural Philoſophy, where- 

by he appeared a much more extrordinaty Perfon than Pemecritzs, who could not, like 


1 E it were upon Heaven and the other upon Earth at the ſame Time. 
i Mirammr, © Demoerttl Both Eambin and Darier ſuppoſe a Queſtion implied here. 


kind of 


by entirely ſpoils the Senſe of this Place, which, without any Queſtion, is plainly to this 
ffect : 9 Demoeritl, Sc. * IF the Mind of Democritus was 5 Nase up in Philoſophical 
* Speculations, that he could not at tend to his worldly | Concerns, miremur, Sc. we 
« have Reaſon to be ſurprized at you, who in the midſt of thoſe Cares, wherewith the 
Love of Lucre infefts the Soul, can yet purſue the Study of Wiſdom, and engage in 
the moſt ſublime Enquiries into Nature, n 

(NQ mare compeſcant cauſe : We finda Queſtion to this Purpoſe in Propertiss,. 


Curve ſuos fines altum non exeat £quor« 


[ , Thus Od „B. 1. variiſa; mundum 
(g) Quid temperet annum, Thus Ode 12. B. 1 D. 27 


(b) Sponte ſub, juſſene, Sc. Whether they were intelligent and ſelf-moving Beings, ( 


which Suppoſition was founded that divine Worſhip which was paid them by the Hea- 


thens) or inſenſible Bodies under the Direction of ſome firſt moving Cauſe. 
(4 Qnid premat obſcurum Lune, quid proſerat, orbem. Theſe Words may denote either the 

Eclipſes of the Moon, or it's different Appearances every MontHy. 

(k) Quid velit & poſit, Thus Ovid, Metam,—@ diſcors concordia fetibus apta eff, 

And'Manilizs Sitq; bec comordia diſcors, 


By this Concordia diſcors is meant the Harmony ariſiag from the four Elements 2 very 
repugnant in their Nature. 


(1) Empedocles,. an Stertinii, Horace in the Art of Poetry tells us of an extrordinary Pieces 


of Frenzy in Empedicles Deus immortalis baberi 


Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Buam 
Inſiluit. 


Stertinius is quoted by him, Sat. 3. B. 2. where he ridicules the Paradoxes of the 


Stosci. 


. 


S quid Stertinius veri crepat — 


"Tis certain'that there were a great Difference between the two Men; for ſetting afide 
the Fit of Madneſs above-mentioned, (which probably was nothing but a Curiofity that 
led him too near Mount tna during one of it's Eruptions) Empcdecles was in other Re- 
ſpects a conſiderable Perſon as we may ſee by the Character given him by Cicero + Aeri- 
gentinum quidem doctum quendam virum carminibus Græris vaticinatum ſerunt que in rerum natur 
totog; mundo conflarent, queq; moverentuy, ea contrabere amicitiam, diſſipare diſcordiam, Which 
Friendſhip-and Enmity, although exploded by Arifletle, have a near Affinity to the New- 
tonian Principles of Attraction and Repulſion. The Stoics went a ſhort Way to work in 
their Accounts of natural Cauſes, by aſcribing all that pafſed.in the World to a Kind of 
fatal Neceſſity. 2.148 

(m,) Verum ſex piſces, ſen porrum & cape trucidan Whether you live luxouriouſly, like an 
Epicurean on Fiſh, (which were reckoned * Antients among their chief Delicacies) or ab- 
ſtemiouſly like a Pythagorean on Onions, Leeks, &c Horace applies trucides not only to Fifty, 


but likewiſe to Onions and Leeks, as 2 Ridicule upon the Pythagorean Tranſmigration. 


Some perhaps may think that he uſes the Expreſſiom on Account of the — 1 
which Naturalifts aſcribe to Plants, aaa vegetative Sou 


() Pompeio Groſpho, This Man appears in a State very different from that wherein we 
now ſee him, Ode 16. B. 2. where Horace gives us a View of his Greatoeſs and Proſperity 
Te greges centum, Siculeq; circum 
Augiunt vacce ;? tibi tollit binnituns. 
Aeta quadrigis equa: tebis Afro - 
Maurice tinT a 


Veftiunt lana : mib paroe rura, x. A 
A as 


s Suppoſition is very proper for the Scheme which he lays down ; but Lembis there- . 


6 * ä a % a bd 


# + a. | , 8 
Wos rer reads this Deſcription and then confiders the ſame Perſon afterwards land- 
ids io Ne of being Albi Rea to oy ane eee 175 the v7 Man who 1 2850 | 
_ Blace cepretents his own Circumftances ſo v to hi | 
Sy opened 
Ce s 4micorum eff annona, arket purchaſing Friends is always ch hen 
good Men want, that 36, you tay have an Oupeerancy, of acacbing 26 een loner 
ebe * 

L 110 rip, Ibis Ye remarka t | ridha i | | 
and . in 2 nz of . | 8 | 2 bh ; - Agrippe * . 
(du virtute Neronis, We here ſee the Conſequence of the Expedition men 2 
tioned. in the preceding Epiſtle; Armenia and Parthia obliged to ſubmit to Rome, aud 
— 3 her Hands their reſpeQive Kings, Tigranes — Phraates, whom they had 
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Sessel 
Fpiſtola XVII. ad Scævam. 

(a) — Sava, ſatis per te tibi conſulis e i, 
Quo tandem pacto deceat majoribus uti 


(b) Diſce docendus adbuc que. cenſet amiculus: ut ſi 
Cœcus iter monſtrare velit, tamen aſpice, ſi quid 


E nos, quod cures proprium feciſß, loquamur. 
EL (c) S1. grata quies er frimam ſomnus in boram 
Delectat, fi te puts, ſtrepituſq; rot ar um, 
Si lædit caupona; 
(d) Ferentinum ire jubebo. 


e 
di vitibus contingunt gaudia ſolis 


Quid 
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( . ee e Ne pehere regerihcs Fines in the BY * 

11832 Phraates has upon his Knees acknowledged the Power aud Sovereigntyof cafe. 
But this does not fully come up to the Senſe of the Author, who ſays of the fame Prince 
Ode 2. B. 2. Reddituw Cyri folio Phradtem, r. The Words therefore muſt be ſuppoſed ta 

ſtand thus, Phraates genibus Caſaris minor jus imperiumgq; accedit. © Phraates having humbled 
himſelf beneath the Knees of Ceſar is reftored to that Kingdom which was his Right.“ 
They will very well admit of this Order and Meaning, it being uſual with Supplicants 
to embrace the Knees of thoſe Perſons to whom they applyed, thus Virgil Eneid 3. 


That it was likewiſe cuſtomary to affix Petitions to the Knees of Images we find in 
Juvenal, Sat. 10, 


Propter qua ſas eſt genua incerare Dorum. 


Een. 
Epiſtle XVII. To Scæva. 


2 Wt CAV A, though your Experience of the World, 


AA 


Toa ſound Judgment Jin'd; has taught you well 
The juſt Obſervance to be paid the Great; 

Hear, if an humble Friend, in Courts unskil bd, 

And a blind Guide through Fortunes mazy Paths, 

Can any Thing advance of Uſe to you. 3 


If peaceful Solitude and calm Repoſe 
Delight you; if the rattling Noiſe of Wheels, 
If Tavern-riots, Duſt, and Smoak offend, 
Purſue your Happineſs, from Town retire. 

For true Felicity may well ſubſiſt 
Without the Pomp of Wealth, nor is that Man 
INE B b Dubleſsd 


5 G1 Nec vii male 


[94] 


Jui natus 4 feelin. 
S — tui ind 3 enignins ipſum 


Te tractare woles; 
accedes ſiecus ad unctum. 


(f) Si pranderet olus patienter, Regibus uti 


Nallet Ari ſti ppus. 
Si ſciret Regibus uti, 
Faſtidiret olus qui me notat. 


Nrius borum 


Verba probes es facta, doce; vel junior audi, 


Cur fit Ari ſtippi potior ſententia. Nam; 
Mordacem Cynicum fic eludebat, ut ai unt. 
Scurror ego ipſe mil: 


Es ſplendidius multo eſt. 


| (h) Equus ut me portet, alat Rex, 
Officium facto 4 


tu poſcis vilia rerum, 


populo tu: (g) rectius boc, 


3 


Dante 
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Unbleſsd, who lives inglorious, unobſery'd, 7 ; 
Whoſe Birth and Death are equally unknown. 
If Life's more ſoft Enyoyments you defire, | 
Or wiſh to raiſe an Intreſt for your Friends, 
When poor your ſelf keep cloſe to Men of Wealth. 


The ſnarling Cynic. vented thus his Spleen. 
“ Could Ariſtippus dine on Herbs, he'd ſcorn 
4 To flatter Kin gs” The other well replies, 
„% Had he, by whom Pm cenſur'd, Taſte, or Wit 
To treat agreeably the firſt of Men, 
« He'd quit his Herbs, and live where Plenty reign. 
Which of theſe Schemes of Life do you approve, 
Tell; or, as you're the younger, hear from me, 
Why Ariſtzppus made the wiſer Choice. 
This by his oven juſt Raillery is prov'd. 
« I ſerve myſelf while J attend on Kings: 
& You court the People for a poor Applauſe : 
“ This is undoubtedly the nobler Way. 
« By Complaiſance I ride about at Eaſe, 
« And live in Splendor at a Prince's Colt : 
© You, in the midſt of boaſted Riches, beg, 
Bb a. 
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Dante minor, quam#uis 8 te te nullius egentem. 
(1)Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, & ftatus, && yes 
Tentantem n fers præſentibus @quum. 
Contra, 


quem duplici panno patientia velat, 
NMirabor, vitœ via fi converſa decebit. 
Alter purpureum non expectabit amictum 
Quidlibet inidutus 


celeberrima per loca wadet, © 
| Perſonamg; feret non inconcinnus utramque. 
(k) Alter Mlileti texttam cane pejus & angue 
Vitabit chlamydem. 


Morietur frigore ſi non 
Rettuleris pannum. Refer, 


e&& ſine vi vat ineptus. 


(1) Res gerere, & captos oſtendere ci vibus boſtes 
Attingit foltum Towns, & cœleſtia tentat. 
Principibus placuſſe viris 

non ultima laus «ft. 
(m) Non cuivis bomint contingit adire Corinthum, 


Sedit 


* Alms from the vileſt of the Crowd you meet, 
« Thy ſelf much viler than the Man that gives. 
The one each Circumſtance of Liſe became, 
Who (till aſpiring yet was ever pleasd: 

As for the other, whoſe Philoſophy 
Was Coarſueſs in his Manners, Cloaths, and Food, 
I'd wonder, if a Court wou'd ſuit his Taſte. 


The one, though Purple be his uſual Dreſs, 
Will never ſcruple to appear abroad 


In any Thing that comes the next to Hand; 
With ſuch Equality all Parts he bears. 

The other will avoid Mileſian Cloth 

More than a Serpent or a Dog run mad; 
Rather than dreſs therein, he'll die with Cold. 
Indulge his Folly, give him back his Cloak, 


And let him glory in his Dirt and Rags. 


Heroes by Victories and Triumphs ſeem 
To touch the Stars, and rival owe himſelf 
With due Addreſs: to pleaſe ſuch god- like Men 
Can't juſtly be eſteem'd the loweſt Praiſe. 

All are not qualifd for bold Attempts. 
Cc 


, [$$] 
Sedit, qui timuit ne non ſuccederet., 
eſto. 


Quid? qui perventt, fecitnꝭ viriliter? atqui 


Hic erit, aut nuſquam. quod querimus. 
Hic onus borret 


Ut paruts animts £9 par o corpore maju b 
Hic ſubit, & perfert. 


Aut Virtus nomen inane eſt, 


Aut decus & pretium rectè petit (n) experiens vir. 


(o) Coram Rege ſuo 
de paupertate tacentes 
Plus poſcente ferent. 
Diftat ſumaſne pudenter, 
An rapias. 


Atqui rerum caput hoc (p) erit, hic fons, 


Indotata mibi ſoror eſt, paupercula mater, 
Et fundus nea vendibilis, nec paſcere firmus 
Qu dicit, (q) clamat, victum date. 
Sͤuccinit alter; 


. 9 2 Et 
9 


t 99: 7 
He fits ſecure at Home, who fears Succeſs; = 


There let him fit. But is not he the Man, 
Who greatly dares, and what he dares performs 2 

This, this is Merit, or there's no ſuch Thing. 

One cautiouſly declines the heavy Load, 

Both for his Body and his Mind too great; 

The other ventures, and the Weight Caſtains, «- N. 


Now Virtue's nothing but an empty Names... 
Or the brave Enterprizer has a Right 
To Honours purchas'd by his Pains. and Skill. | 


Go 


When in the Number of a great Man's Friends, 
Obſerve this Rule: A modeſt Silence charms, | + % 
And more than Importunity prevails. 

It differs much how you receive a Gifts. 

Whether reſerv'd, or ſeize it as a Prey; 

A Delicacy here will gain your Point. 

The Man who ſtill inſinuates his Wants, 

Siſters unportion'd, and a Mother poor; 

His Lands unable to ſupport: his Houſe, 

Like a meer Beggar acts. If he ſucceeds, 

Up comes another ſhameleſs as the firſt. 8 
ee Aſſerts 


WK RR 1 6 
© mibi dividuo er- meiner quadya. 43 n alt - 
Sed tacitus paſci ſi poffit' coryus, baberet fo 
Plus dapis, rin multo minus invidieque. 
Brunduſium comes aut SurvarsFins ductus amænum 


* 


Qui queritur 
ſaltbras, & FRO frigus, & imbres, 

Aut ciſtam eff#aftam, e ſubducta viatica ax nn 

(r) Nota ee merarics acumina, 


ſcrpe catellam 


ö 


Sepe periſcelidem raptam ſibi flentis : 

uti mox 
Nulla fides dammnis weriſg; doloribus adfit. 
Nec ſemel irriſus triuiis attollere curet 


Fracto crure planum, licet illi plurima manet 
Lachryma, per ſanctum juratus dicat (ſ) Oſirim, 
Credite : non ludo: crudeles tollite claudum : 


Quere peregrinum vicinia rauca reclamat. 


_ y FP. 2 — 
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9 105 14 
Aſſerts his Title and demands a Bis . 8 
Could but the Crow i in Silence feed, he might 
Unenvied, undiſturb' his Feaſt * | 
If. to forme Country-Villa you t 
Vour Patron, teize him not with rude Complaint | 
Of the rough Roads, the bitter Cold, and Rains, 


Your ( Cheſt broke open, and your Money Stole; 
This ſoon will Cavour of the Harlot's Cant, 
Whos ſtill in Tears for Things ſhe never loſt. 


Novy her fine Garter, now her Bracelet's gone 7 


At length detected, ev'n her real Wants, 
Her Woes unfeign'd no Pity can excite. 


Thus a Mock-Cripple may for once impoſe 
On eaſy Travellers ; but if the Gods 
In Juſtice to the Knave ſhou'd break his Links, 


In vain he Weeps; and by Oſſcri, ſwears 
He now tells Truth: © Le crueh help the lame” 


He bawls aloud: The Neighbourhood replyes 
Here you are known, to Strangers call for Aid.“ 


' 
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N the preceding Epiſtles Horace has laid down many excellent Precept: 
for the making of corre& Writers and good Livers. 8 he ſhews the 
BeÞ Qualifications neceflary to render a Man acceptable to the Great, Lear- 
ning and Virtue being both inſufficient for this Purpoſe without Polite- 
YG Sw ne and good Breeding. He introduces the Diſcourſe with the greateſt 
Modeſty and Addreſe, by firſt paying a Compliment to Sceva's own Underſtanding, 
and then acknowledging himſelf to ftand as yet in need of Inftruftion from others. 
This is a fine Manner and perfectly agreeable to that of Socrates. 
(5) Diſce docendus adbuc que cenſet Amiculus 3 Moſt Commentators apply docendus to Sceva, 
but M. Dacier more properly refers it to Horace himſelf, which agrees better with the firſt 
Verſe of — — as likewiſe with what immediately follows Amiculus, ut ſi cecus iter 
are Var, = 6 | * 
c ) Site grata quies, Before he enters upon his Subject he takes care to premiſe that he 
by no Means condemns their Taſte, who prefer Quiet and Retirement to the Noiſe and 
Hurry of the World, but that 'tis his Advice to ſuch Perſons immediately to purſue the 
Beat of their Inclinations, for as much as Happineſs is not confined to Wealth and Great- 
neſs, but is very conſiſtent with Solitude and Obſcurity. Then he proceeds & prodeſſe 
tui, & If you defire to be ſerviceable to your Family and your Friends, and to enjoy 
the Delicacies of Life, your Bufineſs then muſt be to court the Great.” 
(4) Ferentinum; A Couùnttey Village put here for any place of Retirement. | 
(e) Nec vixit male qui natus morienſq; Kelle. This alludes to a Precept of Epicurus, aals 
Bruong. Thus Ovid. Triſt. Crede mibi, bene qui latuit bene vixit. Ec. | 
(f) $i pranderet olus patienter, Regibus wti, Sc. This Objection of Diogenes and the Reply 


_— 


of Ariftippus are taken from Laertins. Ariſtippus was at this Time paying his Court to 


Dionyſus the Tyrant. We are likewiſe told he was familiar with Alexander the Great. 

(g) Rectius boc, & fplendidius multo et. I cannot but think that theſe Words are ſpoken 
4ronically, and refer to the two preceding Propofitions, Furrer ego ipſe mibi : populo tu: and 
then that Equus ut me portet, alat Rex officium facio make the next Sentence which will ſtand 
in full Oppoſition to tu peſcis vilia rerum, &. According to this Pointing, the Senſe will be 
as follows: By ftriving to become agreeable and entertaining to the Great, I ſerve my 
* ſelf; you prefer a little A among the Crowd to your Intereſt. This without 
£$* Doubt is the much wiſer and nobler Way of proceeding.” The lrony of which Poſiti- 
on he thus makes appear, I am ſedulous in my Duty that I may be furniſhed with all 
the Conveniencies'and Comforts of Life: You, although pretending to an abſolute Inde- 
* pendance, beg about for the vileſt of Things, by that means rendering your ſelf inferior 
© to the meaneſt Perſon that relieves you. 

(b) Equus wt me portet, alat Rex, This is a Greek Proverb, which took it's Riſe from 2 
young Soldier, who being preſſed by his Friends to ſue for his Diſcharge replied Ine 
16% ele, Bariatur Teige, e Herbs how well he was provided for. 

(i) Omnnis Ariflippum decuit color, &c. This Character of Ariftippms is likewiſe taken from 
what Laertius ſays of him : 5, Ul ide dpruooniuy nat Tag, ral yorp, ral cg Tp, X; 
TA av Tepis am deu, v7 042A yh THe 

Color bears the ſame Meaning in this Place, which it does, Sat. r, B. 2. 


Quiſquis erit vite, ſeribam, color. 


(K) Alter Mileti textam, "Tis ſaid of Ariftippus that having one Day invited Diogenes to 2 
Bath, and getting out firſt, he put on the other's Cloak, leaving his own Cloaths for him to 
wear; but Diogenes would by no Means touch them, chuſing rather to ſtand naked in the 
Cold, untill his own Cloak was brought back to him. 

That the Milan Cloth was in great Eſteem among the Antients we find by what 
— Quamvis Mileſia mag no 
Vellera mutentur, Tyrios incocta colores, 


Virgil ſays, Georg. 3. 


(1) Res 


* 


of Diogenes in Point of Prude L Da) ; : 
ribed that happy Turn of Mind which is ws. po" for all who would be Fayourites to the 
Great, he now-obſerves how honourable and difficult it muſt be to pleaſe thoſe who by 
their glorious Exploits ha ve rendered themſelves almoſt equal to the Gods; where he ſeems 


to ha de an Eye to Avg»ftus, of whoſe Friendſhip and Familia rity he juſtly makes bis Boaſt 
Sat. 1. B,z, Cum magnis vixiſſe invita ſatelitur uſq; | 


and ha ying likewiſe-in the CharaQer ot the former de- 


(n) Non cuivisbomini 3 For this proverbial Expreffion chere are three ſeveral Reafons 
aligned : Either the great Luxury of the Corinthians which made it too exper five for 2 
Man of ordinary Fortune to live amorg them: Or the difficult and dangerous Entrance 
of theHarbour of Grinth : Or the extravagant Price at which Li the famous Courtiſan («1d 
her Favours, M. Dacier mentions only the laſt, which he rejefs. as being beneath the 
Dignity of 2 and to ſave bimſelf the Trouble of looking out for a better Ac- 
count, he cuts the Knot at once by declaring his Diſlike entirely to the Verſe it ſelf 

() Experiens vir, We are not to underſtand by theſe Words an experienced and know- 
ing, but a trying enterprizing Man. 1620 : 

( 0 ) Coram Rage ſuv, In the firſt Part of this Epiſtle Horace points out the Method where- 
by the Favour of great Men is to be acquired. He now ſhews how People are to be ha ve 
when once admitted to their Friendſhip. 

( p ) cut boc erit, hie fons. I ventured to change erat, which is the common Reading, into 
erit, an Alteration which the Senſe of this Place ſeems to require. 


( 7) Clamat, victum date, He ſpeaks as plain as a common Beggar, who cryes out for 
ictuals. 


(r) Nota reſert meretricis acumina, Thus Ovid, 


Quid cum mendaci d:mno maſtiſſima plorat, 
Elapſuſq; cava fingitur aure lapis. | 


( Per fanctum juratus Oftrim 3; Ofiris was the ſame as Apis and Serapis, under which 
Names the Zeyptians adored the Sun. He was ſuppoſed to be the Patron of Vagrants, 
either becauſe like him they take a Tour round the World, as M. Dacier thinks, or ra- 


ther on account of their ſpending the whole Day in begging about the Roads and Streets, 
and therefore being conſtantly as it were under his Eye, 


(1) Rei gerere, Having ſhewn how much preferable the Conduct of Ar was to that 


* 
* * 


PAS TORAL Cours HIP 
From n Idyl. 27. to Verſe 38. 
Daeplais and Helen. 


15 RIS, I envy not thy raviſl'd Bliſs, 
5 1 75 A lovelier Helen gives her Swain a Kiſs. 
H. Be not too vain a Kiſs is but a Toy. 
D. Yet even Kiſſes give true Lovers Joy. 
H Then I will ſpit it out, and waſh the Stain. 
D. Come then, if you have waſh'd, Ill kiſs again. 
H 'Tis fitter much for you to kiſs your Kine, 


Than to pollute ſuch virgin Lips as mine. 


P. Don't thus, proud Nymph, my proffer d Love deſpiſe, 
For Youth ſoon fades, and like a Viſion flies. 


H The wrinkled Raiſin ſtill delights the Taſte, 
And Roſes dry'd breath Sweetneſs to the laſt. 


D. Come, come, my Fair, within this Olive Grove, 


_ 


III tell you ſomething——and *tis all of Love; 
Or 


N 18 re; 79 
| 'Orif your] liſten to a Song Ive made, Nr 
Fehold theſe Elms afford a pleaſant Shade! 

H. Too I well know thy ſmooth deluding rare 

Il hear no Secret, nor regard your Song. 
D. What! do you not the Paphian Queen revere? 

H. Her I renounce: Im chaſt Dianas Care. 7 
D. Tho! Dian be a Huntreſs, yet I ween, 

Loves Toils are ſtronger, and his Darts more keen - 
H. But chen III ſlie his Force, Dimas Aid 
OQeum ſure lend Swiftneſs to a flying Maid. 
D. Vou hope for what no other Nymph can do, 

For Cupid's wing'd, and all his Arrows too. 

H. Pray touch me not——TIl ſcratch your Lips I ſwear= 

Let me be gone — thy Yoke I'll never bear. 


D. Perhaps a worſe than me your Love may gain. 


H. Many have woo'd, but all have wood in vain. 
D. O let my Suit be more approv'd than theirs. 

H. What can I do? for Wedlock's full of Cares. 

D. Cares never can the bliſsful State annoy, 

The Hours ſtill dancing in a Round of Joy. 
H. But Wives, they ſay, of Husbands live in Fear, 
And muſt their Tyranny with Patience bear. 
_ : D. What 


1 1 ul 
D. What ſhoud a Woman dread ? your Fears a are LOVES 
Were all-your'Slaves, for Beauty ſtill will reign,” 
H. But ſha'n't I wiſh again to be a Maid 
When the Pains eome which claim Lucinas Aid? 
D. Ho ſoon will all thoſe Pains conclude in Joy; 
When your Diana gives a lovely Boy? 
H. My Colour then will change, my Bloom decay, 
And when that's gone, you'll likewiſe hate to ſtay. 
D. When &er your Beauty fades, each dying Grace 
Shall live tranſplanted in your Offspring Face. 
H. But ſhoud I now approve your Paſſion, ſay 


What * Portion 1s to crown the nuptial Day ? 
D. My Flocks, my Herds, and all my Groves are thine. 
H. Swear then, you'll ſtill be true, for ever mine. 
D. Before great Pan this ſolemn Vow I make, 

I never will the Tye of Wedlock break. 
H. And will you make my Bed of ſofteſt Flowers, 

Folds for my Sheep, and for ourſelves ſweet Bowers ? 
D. For thee, my Love, III ſofteſt Beds prepare, 

And thy fair Flocks ſhall be my chiefeſt Care. 


253 


* Among the Antients it was cuſtomazy for the Husband to make a Preſent upon Mas 
riage to his "Wie by Way of Dowry. | | 
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aſcribed to the | 
Right Honourable Lord Howth, 
On the Birth of a S ON. 


Thetis a Sea Goddeſs,  Galatea, Doris, Clymene, Aretbuſa, 
Leuconoe, Clio, and Ligea all Sea Nymphs attending Tberi a 


Thetis. 3c Sl: Oddeſs, whoſe unbounded Sway 
ASQ Þ Rules the Motions of the Sea, 
fair propitious Light 


Riſe on this important Night. 

Great Lucina, genial Power, 
Grant the Nymph ac happy Hour, 

The lovely Nymph, as good as fair, 


Bright Lucia claims Lucina's Care. 
Crown her Pains with higheſt Joy, 
Crown them with a ſmiling Boy. 
Let Males ſucceſſive bleſs the Line 
And with pa ternal. Honours ſhine. . 


Ee 2 Continue 


| Crntinze long 
| To ev'ry Son give evry Grace 


"Tre 


That ever did their Name adorn: 

Great as the dead be thoſe unborn, 

Like their own Hill, whoſe Brow commands 
At once the neighb'ring Seas and Lands, 
That on it's Baſis fixt out-braves 

The Shocks of Time and Force of Waves, 


| O may their Houſe in Grandeur laſt, 


Firm as it ſtood for Ages palt. 


Galatea, Yonder, Thetis, turn yoar * 


Doris. 


Hither Doris ſwiftly flies, 

She flies as Joy had giv'n ber Wings, 
Happy Tydings ſure ſhe brings. 
Attendin g Triton, all look gay, 


And ſportive Dolphins round her play. 
Beauteous Queen of Ocean hear 
The welcome News I gladly bear, 
Let the Night look fair as Morn, 
For an Heir to Howth is born. 
To us all this Joy belongs, 
Hail the Night with cheerful Songs, 


* "T5 og oy , 
Hail the Powers: char Hou _ 


Our fa rite Hill a future Lord. 
"= All your Nymphs in Hewtb delight, 
All will hail the happy Night, 
Well all in choral Songs accord, 
We love the Hill, and love it's Lord. 
When Winds have ſhook our watry Seats 
Howth has afforded ſweet Retreats | 
Among it's Creeks, and pendent Rocks, 
To bask and comb our dropping Locks. 
Leuconoe, And there the Parrot and the Mew 
In Mazes oft around us flew; 
Untill the Murmurs of the Deep 
Have lulpd us all to gentle Sleep. 
How oft have we with Pleaſure ſeen 
Fair Lucia walk with graceful Mien, 
When the huſt'd Winds have fear d to roar, 
Nor angry Billows vexd the Shore! 
Weve poliſtea ſmooth the wat'ry Wer 
Therein to view her lovely Face. 
We never ſlrall forget the be 


Aretbuſa. 


When we all rang'd i in fair Array, 


1 — — ä ew. — K !¹.1... ES — . 
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Thetts. 


* Ho 1 1 IN 
Wafted fe: her Barge egy! - 1% light 
(Unſeen ourſtlves, unheard our Song) 3 
She faifd in Youth's and Beauty's Pride 
With charming Sant by her Side, 
Santry 7 whoſe. Characters complea iy 
In eviry Thing that's good and great. 
Galatea. The one all blooming; blith, and SV, 
Smild cheerful as the og ning Day; 
A Luſtre, did her Face adorns | 
Like that bright. Stars; which gilds the Morn. 
Doris But like fair Cyntbra, while ſerene 
And calm ſhe. holds her ſolemn Reign, 
Awful, yet mild the other ſhin'd; 
Her Face the Emblem of her Mind. 
Happy; happy they, whoſe Arms 
Are crown'd with ſuch unrivald Charms, 
Of all che Sweets of Love poſſeſyd, 
| Wi th all the Joys of Friendſhip bleſgd ! 
The Brave and Gen rous only prove 
The Joys of Friendſhip and of Lore. 
Chorus. The Brave and Genrous only, prove: 
The Joys of Friendſhip and.of Love. 
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CCE! procedit ſacer atq; fauſtus 
Georgii Natalis: Io Triumphe : 
Voce ſolenni reſonent lernes 


Grata Juventus 


X K ; 
. 


| Quemlibet vatem generoſus ardor 5 P 1 
Incitat, cum tu venerande Feſte, . 12 
Almus affulges; mea nec flebie 

Amula lingua. 
3 


Arduum & magnum ſtimulat Caittcenem : 
Munus audacem: petit illa ceelum* * 


"* ri \ \ 
Lauream quærens cupide coronam, aut 


8 * Lf 
Nobile fatum; . 
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. 2pm dignum citharaq, Phcebi, 
- Immemor lapſůs Phaetontis auſi 
Munia Divi. 


i Te decus magnum populi Britanni 


_ Concinam, Georgi, columenq; rerum: 
Carmini aſpirant populiq; voces, 
Et tuba Fame, 


Inſulam nec non Druidis ſacratam 
Saavidus curvæq; Lyræ Parentem 


© Reſpicis Fautor propriis Athenis 
Rite. vocatus. 
Græciæ & Romæ celebrantur artes: 


Præmiis virtus decorata floret; 
=y honos priſcus, Geniuſq; ſurgunt 
Gentis Iernes. 


Subditis cunctis Pater atq; Cuſtos 
Audis, & juſtum regimen tuorum 
Commodo fundans & amore vivis 


Publica cura. 


Gloriam hanc nobis ineditatus olim 
Providus dixit Gulielmus Heros, 


( Quem feret ꝑennà metuente ſolvi 


L124 N 
Jamq; me impellit celebrare Regem 


foros] 
O Patres ſacri, Protereſq; Reg, 2 
« Angliz O cætus populi ſelecte, EW 2 


© Quanta jam vobis, pueriſq; 1 
Fata revolvo! 


Non mihi, at vobis cupiens quietem, 


« Jamdiu veſtræ invigilo ſaluti, 
« Ut fidem puram tuear Britannis, 
& Sacragz jura. 


« Attamen fruſtra fugiunt Tyranni, 
« Gallicz fruſtrà cecidere turmæ, 
« Hoſtuum & tabo celebris Bovinde 
« Tinximps undam, 


« Poſteris ſanCte niſi fat cavendum— 
% Mater Heroum Domus ecce vobis, 
« Czſarum fulgens ſimul & Britannuùm 
4 =, 


Vobis hinc ſurgant venientis ævi 
&« Vindices, armis, pietate cli, AF 
cc Fortibus quorum ſtabilita dextris | 

cc Publica Res ſit. 


“ Illius magni Ducis ecce Vn 
« Jam per Turopæ celebrata gen tes! 
“Cui triumphantem peperere W | 
&« Turcica bella. 


_ 


6g 


« Sub 


EF 

Sub Lare auguſto Puer eces florens! 

© Qui decor vultts, 6culig; Wager? 1] 

& Bellicus quaritts teneris in annis 2 
« Spiritus ardet! 


4 Ecce f maturi ſitiens honoris 
4 We vincendos meditatur hoſtes, 
Et ſequax famæ patriæ futurus 
4 Emicat Heros. 


Rite concepras minimè fefellit 
Spes tuas acer Juvenis, Wilhelm: 
Fronde victrici, 1, tua que Seneffe, ö 

Claruit ætas. 


Non eum terret glomeratus i igne 


Fumus immixto, tonitruve belli. 
Inſitas vires ſtimulat tremendæ 
Gloria pugnæ. 


Impetu quanto ruit inter hoſtes ! r 
Galliz invadunt trepidas phalanges 
Clamor, Horrorq; una, oculis retor tis 
An tevolan tes: 


Mors ſimul rendit: Futur Triumphus: 


Diva dum belli capiti coronam 
Nectit Herois, rapidi furentis 
Fulminis inſtar;. 


L150 
Cumq; jan campus fluitat craore, | 
Undiq; & ſtrages ſatiata ſpectat, 
Plaudit, & ridens Dea trux b 
Concutit alas. 


Georgii tantus —_— ardor } 


Major at virtus memoranda — 
Clarior multo ſine cæde Victor 


K Pace triumphat. 
Cæſar Almannus ſimul : atq; Iberus 1 
Rector infeſtis ſociantur armis, 


Herculis fixam manibus Columnam 
Invidet alter: ae 


Alter effuſas Oricuitis oris 
Invidet merces, ſociaſg; naves 
Congregat, fato minimè ſecundo- 


Emulus Anglis: 


“ Noſtra qui tentant temerare jura? 
Britones clamant : & nihil eſt timendum 
Auſpice Auguſto, modo nunc Iberis 

Intonet oris. 


S K0 


Primus Heroum miſeratus orbem, 


Dextera' ſtringens gladium, fiiſer# * 
Tendit olivam; 


Ecce quo nubes fugiunt minaces! 
Juribus falvis & honore falvo, 
Pax redit nobis, comes & ſerene: 


Copia Pacis. 
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| Prefidem clarum populus fatetur, 1 


Te ſimul magnum Patri Patronum, 
Spemqʒ falurar.. 1 
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REMARKS, &: 


HERB is no kind of Writers more uſeful to the Publick or lefs en- 

conraged by it than ſnarling Criticks. It is not in the leaſt ſtrange, that 
that Man who takes a P e infinding Fault with others, ſhould by 
| that Means render himfelf odious to all Mankind, fince there is no 
Perſon that either lives or writes without a Fault. But at the fame time it maſt 


be acknowledged, that cheſe Cenſurers S to Society; for 
y are always fo honeſt as not 


where there is any real Error that takes place, 
to conceal it, and if at any time they chance to put a falle Gloſs upon real 


Merit, the thin Diſguiſe only ſerves to make it the more conſpicuous. As for 
the Satirical Humour of carping at the trifling and frivolous Weakneſſes that 
are too little for the Eye of Friendſhip to perceive, there is no ſmall Advantage 
even in that; ſince by means of Ceaſure, ſuch Infirmitics are generally To 
greatly magnified, as to become viſible even to the Perfon that labours under 


tem, which would otherwiſe have remained incurable. _ 
Theſe 


(4) 


Theſe Conſiderations methinks, are a ſufficient Apology for troubling the 
World with this preſent Piece of Criticiſm. The Deſign of which is only to 
ſhow that we may juſtly deſpair of ever ſeeing Horace ſo exactly tranſlated,” 
as to find his full Meaning in any other Language but his own; fince this late 
— mans which has been attempted by ſuch an able Hand, is not without its 

aults. | | 

The whole Beauty of good Writing, both with regard to the Dreſs. of 
Language, and in a great Meaſure to the Senfe, conſiſts in a juſt Propriety of 
Metaphors and Alluſions. And it is impoſſible to give a juſt Interpretation of 
this Author, or any other rational Writer, without having conſtantrecourſt to 
theſe Metaphors, in order to find out his Meaning: For as Mr. Locke: very 
wiſely obſerves, all our Words, even thoſe that are expreſſive of the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe Speculations, are primarily taken from obvious ſenſible Ideas, and from 
thence transferred to more myſterious Significations, fo that the beſt way of 
finding out the more obſcure and hidden Senſe of Words, is firſt to ſearch for 
their natural and primary Senſe. 

This being premiſed, I ſhall only beg leave to lay it down as a Maxim, that 
Horace never wrote any thing that was ſuperfluous or improper. And accord- 
ing to this Maxim, I ſhall judge of this Tranſlation. 


L. 7. Dum terras Hominumq; colunt Genus, . - 
While they taught Arts to, cultivate the Earth,, | | 
Poliſ'd rude Men . ˙ SL}. HE 


Here is a double Service conferr'd on the World by theſe Heroes, namely, 
the Tillage of Lands and the Improvement of Manners. Both theſe Actions 
are beautifully connected in one and the ſame Word Colunt; which clearly ank 
ſtrongly intimates that Mankind is improved after the ſame Manner that the 
Earth is tilled. But the force of this Word is quite loſt, by making uſe of two 
Phraſes inſtead of one, in the Tranflation. We commonly fee a rapid River, 
after the ſame Manner, dividing it ſelf into two Streams, and —_— covering 
a greater Space of Ground, but not retaining half the Rapidity and Vehemence: 
as when united into one. Perhaps this. Beauty might have been preſerved in: 


{ome ſuch Line as this: 


And cultivate the Earth and Mankind too. 


L. 9. Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 
Speratum meritis 


Complain'd 


ty) 
- + Complain'd their Merits mer with ſmall returns 


Its very obvious that favoremſperatum cannot poſſibly ſigniſie thoſe returns 


that theſe Heroes actually met with, but rather thoſe returns they expected or 
hoped to meet with. This Expectation was no doubt, the prevailing Motive 


that influenced them ſo earneſtly to purſue the Good of Mankind; and in the 
diſappointment of this Hope, conſiſted the very bitterneſs of that Anxiety 
and Diſquiet fo fully expreſſed by the Word ꝓloravere, and ſo imperfect by the 


Word complain d. For nothing can give us a more ſenſible Uneaſineſs than to 


miſs of that Reward,” which we have not only juſtly deferved, but firmly re- 


lied upon as our ſole Encourageiment-andSupport under all our Toil and Labour. 
But this very material Word Speratum is omitted in the Tranſlation. 


E236 Diram qui contudit Hydram. 


This is entirely omitted in the Tranſlation, as being ſuperfluous: Tho' per- 
haps not any other Inſtance could have ſerved the Author's Purpoſe ſo 1 
this of the Hydra. His meaning is thus Even he that overcame 
that Monſter ſo difficult to be overcome, yet never could get the better ot that 
more accurſed Monſter Envy. This muſt needs be very material, ſince 
nothing can be a better Repreſentation of the prodigious increaſe of Envy. 
upon every the leaſt increaſe of true Virtue and Merit. than this Monſter's ac- 
quiring two Heads inſtead of one cut off : And it is impoſſible to heighten the 
malignant and invincible Nature of that helliſh Paſſion to a greater Pitch than 
Horace has done, by ſaying, that he that was able to ſubdue the one, could not 
ſubdue the other; and yet we are taught in the Exgliſh how to conquer both, 
and that is by faceing or oppoſing neither, 


Invidiam parare places, virtute relictd. 


L. 11. Notag; fatali portenta labore ſubegit. 
Impell'd by Fate the well-known Monſter flew. 


Here fatuli labore does not ſignifie Labour that he was compelled to undergo 
by Fate, but Labour that proved fatal to him. I know tis a received Opinion. 
that Hercules was obliged ro undergo theſe Toils by Fate, as a Condition of 
his 2 an admittance into Heaven; but Horace can't be ſuppoſed to allude 
to that, ſince nothing could be more improper in recounting the Exploits, and 
aggrandiz ing the Character of this Hero. than to ſay, He was compelled by 


B Fate 
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Fate to do what he did, for the Service of Mankind ; for this Compulſion 


would quite deſtroy the Merit of his Actions. Thar this Expreſſion muſt have 


a reference to his Death, is plain, as well as from the Manner of it, as from 
the Coherence of theſe Lines; for Horace having made mention of his killin 
the Monſter Myara iu particular; here obſerves in the general, that he ſubdued 
other wett-known Monſters ; by which Term, he ſcems ta hint at his killing 
the Centaur; one of whom, to- wit Neſfur, was the principal, though not 
the immediate Cauſe of his Death; for when Herrulet thor him with an Arrow 
poiſoned in the Blood of Mara, the Centaur out of Revenge, delivered a 
Garment tainted and with his 'own Hlood, co Deiauira; which 
Garment, as is commonly ſaid, was the fatal Means of killing Hereuiet. And 
thus his Service to e wirh Iagratitude, but wich 
a painful and tormenting d what compleats this ſhocking Image 
His final Ruin ſprang from his Virtue and Bravery. | 


fulgore ſuo, qui pregravat Artes 


L. 13. Urit enim 
Infra fe pofitas.——— Ni Ter nib: 
For Virtue to its full Meridian rais'd, . 
By the depreſſing of inferior Arts 
Hurts the weak Eye 


Here Mr. Cartti takes the Metaphor from the Sun ſhining in Meridian Splens 
dour, and by fo doing, he has made Horace guilty of a manifeſt Confaſion; 
and Incoherence of Metaphors ; for how does the Sun ſhining at Noon-day, 
depreſs or weigh down any Body beneath it? For that is the plain Force of t 
Word pregravet. The Enghiſh may be well enough accounted for according 
to the Carteſian Scheme, by ſuppoſing that Light is propagated to us by the 
preſſure of the ſubtle Matter; but how ſhall we be able to defend the Original? 
The Expreſſion ſeems in all probability to be taken from Gold, which at 
the ſame time that it outweighs all other 5a/er Meralr, is by much the bright- 
eſt of all. What confirms me in this Opinion, is, that Horace joins theſe two 
Properties of Brightneſs and Weight together, where Gold is moſt certainly al-- 
laded to. As Ep. 2. B. 2. L. 3. See the Appendix. | 


Audebit quaerung; parum Splendoris habebunt, 
Er fine pon dere erunt | 


L. 15. Preſenti tibi Maturos largimur honores. 
To You cyen preſent We ripe Honours give. 


Honores 


(7) 


Honores Matur0s does not ſignific ripe honours, but early Honours, that 
is, Honours conferr'd before the uſual Time, and this ſtrengthens the Force of 
the Word preſenti, Mr. Carthy recovers the right meaning of this Word 
afterwards. 5 36 e 


- 
. 
4 


| L. 18. Sed tuns hic populus Sapiens et juſtus in Uno. | 
The Remark on this Line is ſomerhing imperfect, for the Tranſlator con- 
rents himſelf with barely ſaying, Thas Horace enters here with a moſt hap- 


fy and eaſy Tranſition from the Praiſes of Auguſtus to the main buſme(s 
of this Epiſtle, without ſhewing us the Connection between the two Caſes, 


whereas there ſeems to me to be a very ſtrict one, As if Horace had faid— 
Since your People are fo juſt as to anticipate your Death, and — 
ted 


a God while you reſide among us, judging very rationally that your ex 
and heroick Virtue, cannot be too ſoon rewarded and dignified: One might 


expect that they would act after the fame manner hs Sgt „ In Matters 


of a like Nature, tho” of leſs Moment and Concern : ad their Pra- 


ur we 


for ſo far are they from praiſing or rewarding our Merit, while we live among 
them, that they will by no means advance us to the Dignity of that Name 
till long after Death. 


L. 20. Cetera nequaquam ſimili ratione modogq; 
— — — [In other Things 
 Shew not ſo true a Taſte— — 


— — — — 
— — 


Its plain from the foregoing Obſervation that this is not the full Meaning. 
The Senſe is They do not make an Eſtimate of Merit in different Perſons, 
according to one certain fixed Standard or, Rule of judging ; for then it 
they acted conſiſtently with themſelves, as they had openly achudged reat- 
er Honours to Auguſius than to the Noble Ancient Chiefs of Greece and Rome. 


becauſe he really was more meritorious than they; fo would they alſo give 


Honours at preſent to the modern Lat in Poets, no leſs than to the Ancients 


provided they equalled them in Merit; and greater Honours, provided they 
really excelled them. | a 


, L. TT. 


Et ni que terris  mota. ſui ſq; 


Temporibus defuncta vides, faſtidit, et odii. — 6 


_ tice directly oppoſite to this in their behaviour with regard to modern Poets. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


n 
— d — — * — 2 Ty. — AS when they hate * — 
And nauſeate all that's new for being fo. | 


* - a * 1 
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There is not one Word in the Tranſlation, expreſſi ve of the phraſe; terrir 
Semota ſuiſq; temporibus defuntta: I can't help thinking that there is a Gra- 
dation here, as if the Meaning were They not only loath and deteſt ſuch 
Performances whoſe Authors are nor dead, but alſo ſuch Works as have not 
gone thro a preſtribed length of Time, even after the Death of their Authors, 
as a ſufficient proof of their Excellence. If this be not the Senſe of Horace, 
no more is meant by Sui temporibus defuncta, than what had been already 
ſignified by ferris ſemota; and then they muſt be ſuperfluous and unne- 
ceſſary. 2 \ * * 
IL. 38.—— : Excludat jurgia Fints. 


Here let us fix the Queſtion in Diſpute. 


The Engliſh does by no means contain the Senſe of the Author. This 
= hp alludes to a Land-Mark fixed between two neighbouring Fields, in 
order to preyent any future Controverſtes that might ariſe concerning the 
proper Bounds of each Field. Thus Zpzft. 2. L. 170. = 


Sed vocat "gue ſuum, qua populus adſita certes 
Limitibus, Vicina refugit jurgia. | 


The Propriety of this Metaphor here is extraordinary. The Controverſy 
is, what Writers are to be reckoned among the Ancients, and what m— 
the Moderns; then, ſays Horace, ſince it is in Diſpute, let a certain fix 


determinate Number of Years be agreed upon, as the proper Boundary be- 
tween them both, in order to put an end to this Diſpute for the future: So 


that thoſe on the one ſide of this Number may be certainly known to belong 
to the Moderns, and thoſe on the other fide of it, as certainly known to 


belong to the Ancients. 


L. 49. — Et Virtutem computat annis. 
Who meaſure Merit by the length of Time. 


Mr. Carthy did not perceive the Beauty of the word Computat, when he 
tranſlated it, Meaſure. It is a term made uſe of in Arithmerick, and denotes - 
the caſting up of ſeveral particular Sums into one total. Ir is very expreſſive 


of the Abſurdity of thoſe that make Merit the Object of Arithmetick 1 
| crit 


W 
Merit is a Quality, whereas Arithmerick is only converſant about Quanti- 


ties. I am far from ſaying that the Tranflation is nor proper enough. —All 
that I complain of is, that it does not retain the Beauty of the original Word. 


Perhaps it might be rendered thus, 
; Who number Merit by its Sum of Years, 


* 


perare Epicharmi 


L. 58. Plautus ad Exemplar Siculi ; 
OC 


Plautus is never idle, on his 
Intent like Epic harmus. 


We may eaſily find out the Senſe of the Original by the very reading and 
running of the Words. So many iwift Dactyls in one Line is a ver proba- 
ble Intimation that he meant the looſe, free, eaſy ſtile of Plautus. Be fop- 

ſe he does mean his haſtning to the unravelling of the Plot, as ſome would 

ave it; Jo it were to be wiſhed that this Elegance had been obſerved. in 
1 . 


the Eng /þ. Suppoſe it had been thus expreſſed, 


Plautus uninterrupted glides along 
Like Epicharmus, — 


L. 59. Vincere Cæcilius gravitate, Terentius Arte: 
5 To Cæcilius 
Solemnity's allowed, to Terence Art. 


The Tranſlation is more obſcure than the Latin, for there is a Metaphor 
in the one which renders it intelligible with a little Pains, whereas there is 
none at all in the other. We find that pieces of W orkmanſhip, whatever Met- 
tle they are of, are valued either according to the Matter, or ac cording to 
the Pains or Skill of the Workman—The Matter is judged of by its Weight 
— The Skill of the Workman is judged of by the Nicery or Art of the Work 
it ſelf—Now the Application is eaſy. Cæcilius excelled in pitching upon Sub- 
jets that were of very great Weight and Moment; whereas Terence knew 
better how to manage the Subjects that he pitched upon, The Sentiments 
of Cæcilius made a deeper Impreſſion on the Mind; but the Characters of 
Terence were more juſt and natural. And now inſtead of this plain Mean- 
ing, we have the Words So/emnzty and Art in the Engliſh, which convey 
no rational Meaning at all to Us. As a proof of the foregoing Explication, 


let me inſtance the following Line in the Art of Poetry, 


Fabula Nullius V . ſine Pondere, et Arte. 


L. 65. 
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„ quedam nimis Antiqud — 
Wear. too antique a Dreſs 


Even Envy it ſelf muſt confeſs that this is the moſt exact Tranſlation in 
his whole Work An antique Dreſs is another Expreſſion for a Merry- 
Andrew's Habit; and ſure the old Words of every Language ſound ſo odly, 
that they ſerve for no other purpoſe but to make us laugh —— How excellent 
would the whole Tranſlation have been if he had followed the Original as cloſe 
in every Line; nay, it would not have been ſo properly a Tranſlation as a 
Tranſcription, for here is Antique in the one anſwering to Antique in the 
other, -Letter for Letter. 


Joe. IF. Tel totum ducit venditq; poema. 
They ſhall ſet off and recommend the whole. 


This is the Senſe, but not the full and perfect Senſe; the force of the Words 
ducit and vendit are in a great meafure loſt. The Expreſſion is taken from the 
Cuſtom of Slave-Merchants, placing the moſt beautiful of their Slaves before 
the reſt, in order to entice Cuſtomers to come and buy the whole Number. Even 
as I have lately ſeen a very worthy Modern cull out a very beautiful Paſſage from 
the midſt of bis Tranſlations, and prefix it to his Propoſals for Subſcriprion, 
that it might /ead the Way and Sell the whole Edition. | 


L. 76. Indignor quidquam reprebendi, non quia craſſe 
Compoſutum 8 
I'm ſplenetick when I hear People blame 
A Compoſition 


Mr. Carthy has both deſcended from himſelf and from the Spirit of the 
Author in this Line, and ſome few others. As a Proof of it, we may reaſona- 
bly ſuppoſe that Horace would never have uſed ſo vulgar an Expreſſion in a po- 
etical Addreſs to his Prince, nor has Mr. Carthy done it to his Honourable Pa. 


tron. 


L. 79. Recte necue Crocum floreſq; perambulet Attæ 


Fabula ſi dubitem 
Should I once doubt that Atta's Comick Muſe 


T reads gracefully the Stage, o' erſpread with Flowers. 


1 
We muſt know that Acta is a Fellow that ſhambles in his Gate and hobbles 
along, and this adds very much to the FR of the Expreſſion If Io 
much as doubt, ſays Horace, whether Atta's hobbling Muſe treads the Stage 
gracefully (which I muſt do if I believe my Eyes) the Senate ro a Man would. 
cry me down, as paſt all Shame The Word Crocus here does not ſigui fie 


Saftron as Mr. Carthy would have it in his Remark on this Line; for it more 
properly denotes ſome particular Kind of fragrant Flowers. Thus Juvenal, 


Dii Majorum Umbris, tenuem & ſine pondere terram 
Spiranteſyq; Crocos, & in Ornd perpetuum Ver. 


L. 82. Quæ Gravis Aſopus, que doctus Roſeins egit. 
What A ſop's Gravity and Raſcius Skill, 
Have repreſented with ſuch vaſt Applauſe. 


This ſeems to be the happieſt Expreſſion that ever was coined— As it is cuſto- 
mary in ſpeaking of the King to ſay, The King's Majeſty : So in order to add 
the greater Dignity to the Name of AZ /op the Tragedian, he is mentioned under 
the Title of A/op's Gravity— This may be courtly and polite, but it does 
not in the leaſt convey any Knowledge to the Mind of the Reader— The force 
of this Epithet is manifeſt from what has been ſaid above; for inaſmuch as the 
peculiar Subject of Tragedy is ſome weighty momentous Action taken from 
what we may call High Life, it requires a Perſon of a Majeſtick Deportment 
to act therein: Whereas Comedy that is converſant about Low Life, requires 
more Art and Skill in the Actor, than Loftineſs and Sublimity. The Epithet 
Gravis then denotes, that Ap was a Perſon of a grand Appearance. 


L. 89. Noſtra ſed impugnat, nos noſtraq; lividus odit. 
As envious Pleaſure to detract from Us. 


The Poet here repeats the Words os and frat with the greateſt Vehe- 
mence and Indignation. Tis wonderfully expreſſive of that deviliſh Paſſion 
of Envy that tears, and rends, and feeds, upon one and the fame deteſted Object 
perpetually ; perhaps it might be ſome way imitated thus, 


?*Tis us they laſh; they ſnarl and bite at us. 
L. 92. Guod tegeret tereretq; Viritim pablicus Uſus. 


— — — .- or how 
Should their Inſtructions to our Hands deſcend. 


This 


( 

This is a very expreſſive Line in the Latin, and neither the Beauty nor the 
Deſign of it has been obſerved. The Phraſe plainly refers to Books placed in 
a publick Library to be worn and thumbed from time to time, by all that have 
a Mind to peruſe them Thete three Words, legere tererety; Viritim, ele- 
| gantly expreſs the frequent Reſort of the Romany as well as Grecians to the 


uſes Seat at Athens. Horace here carries his A ent to the very height, 
by thus making it a Matter of the utmoſt Concern to the Publick, to encourage 


modern Authors. 


I. 97. Suſpendit picrs Valtum Mentemp; tabelld. 
On Painting now her Soul intenſely dwells. 


The Word /iſpendtt is acknowledged by all to refer to the Cuſtom of hang- 
ing up Pieces of Painting-in open View. I think the Phrafe /#/pendere Vul-. 
tum, cannot with any Propriety allude to a Perſon's litting up his Eyes and 
gaz ing at a Picture. Itſeems neceſfary then to take it in this Senſe The Græci- 
ang took a particular Delight — to the Life, both the Features of the 
Face, and Paſſions of the Mind in Painting. | OY t | 


L. 121. Detrimenta, fugas fervorum, incendia ridet. 
There is a Gradation of Misfortuncs here, nor obſerved in the Franflation;. 


E. 127. Torquet ab Obſt enis jam nune ſormonibus Aurem, 
Mox etiam pettus praceptis format honeſlis. 

—— —— he ſhats their Ears 

Againſt Obſceniry ; with Friendly Care 

Inſtilling Principles of Truth betimes. 


— 


Mr. Carthy has not remarked the obvious Diſtinction that is here made be- 
tween jam nuuc in the firſt Line, and Mo in the Line following; whereas 
nothing is more evident than that they point out different Times aſſigned for 
different Offices _— The Senſe is that eve now, while the Poet is forming the 
Pronunciation of the Child; he violently wreſts and turns their Ears aſide from 
every thing that ſavours of Obſcenity; whereas he docs not begin lo early to 
inſtruct them in Precepts of Morality, but waits till they arrive to ſome Degree 
of Reaſon. This is a moſt rational Method of Education; not ſo much to 
endeayour the extirpation of Vice, as the preventing its earlieſt Attacks: Even 
then to ſecure the Mind againſt the Aſfaults of Temptation, when it is incapa- 
ble of the Practice of Virtue. | 
I B. . 


1 
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E. 130. Ree facta refert, orientia tempora certis 

Inſtruit Exemplis —— | 

He conſectates to Fame the glorious Acts 
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Of all the mighty Dead. 
Shining E les for the time to como. 


Mr. Carthy in this Place flies out into a ſudden and irregular Enthuſiaſm, when 
Horace was never more ſober and temperate. There is not one Word here of 
the Dead, much leſs of the mighty Dead: Nay, the Coherence makes it ne- 
ceſſary to refer it to the Living: Horace is here ſhewing that Poets are ſervicea- 
ble ro the Common- wealth, and the chief Advantage received from them, is 
the virtuous Education ot V o,i]ð. He partienlarly ſhews what Method they: 
take to attain this End; among other very uſeful means, they lay before them 
à very faithful Repreſentation of the Actions of Mankind, and thus inſtruct 
their early growing Tears, by propoſing certain fix'd Patterns of Virtue to 
imitate and follow, and Examples of Vice no doubt, to avoid, for the Wards 
ſeem to inelude them both. As Horace himſelf lays, | | 

VD fugerem, exemplis vitioram uæque not and. 

Inſtead of this eaſy Conſtruction, we have a lofty Panegyrick upon the 

mighty Dead; which is really ſomething better than the Original; but then 


let us conſider that it is no leſs faulty in a Painter to make. a Picture finer than 
the Archetype, than to make it worſe. | 


L. 138. Carmine di ſuperi placantur, Carmine Aanes: 
W hoſe Offerings pleaſe the Pow'rs of Heav'n and Hell. 


| The great Elegance of this Line conſiſts in the muſical Repetition of the 
Word, Carmine. The very running of the Sentence ſtrikes the Ear with an 
agreeable Pleaſure, This ſhould have been obleryedinthe Exgliſb. | 


The Powers aboye are charm'd with Harmony, 
With Harmony the Shades below 


This is not the only Advantage of this grateful Repetition, for it alſo leads 
us into the Meaning and Deſtgn of the Author. By thus, as it were, dividing 
one and the ſame Word, he plainly intimates that pours Beings are ſoothed 


and delighted by one and the lame Power of muſical Poetry, exerting it ſelf in 
| D diflereut 
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Notes, ſuitable to their reſpective Natures. But this is loſt 


* 


| different Strains and 


in the Tranſlation. 1 41 
| | "IS | 1 Na | u MY 
L. 140. — — levantes tempore fro 
Corpus, & ipſum Animam Spe ffnit dura ferentem. 


Their Corn laid up and Labours at an end. 
| With long-wiſh'd Feſtivals relax'd their Cares. 


| There is not perhaps a more natural Reflection in the whole Epiſtle— He 
repreſents theſe ancient Husbandmen, after the Toil and Drudgery of Harveſt 
was over. as meet —— in order to make merry. The Advantage accrue- 
| ing from this ch Indulgence, was not only the Refreſhment of the Body. 
but of the Mind too. Horace makes a remarkable Diſtiuction between them. 
and lays a very ſtrong Emphaſis upon this latter. In order to underſtand the juſt 
Propriety of which Diſtinction, we muſt know- that after Haryeſt, and not till 
then, both the Body and Mind are at eaſe; for when the Labour and Drudgery 
of the Spring Seaſon is paſt, the Body then receives aſhort Ceſſation from its 
Toil, but not ſo the Mind for then the Husband man is filled with an anxious 
Concern for the proſperous Growth of his Grain, and is perplexed with uneaſy 
Fears leaſt the Weather ſhould prove unſealonable. Burcheſe Appreben ſions are 
removed when the Corn is brought home. The whole Life and Spirit is loſt in 


the Engliſh,” for neither Sou nor Body is mentioned. 1 


I. 145. Feſtennina per hunc in venta licentia Morem 
Ver ſibus alternis opprobria.ruſtica fudit 
Libertaſq; recurrentes accepta per Annos 


* 


There ſeems to be a plain Alluſion in theſe Lines to the overflowing of a 
Stream, which Year after Year, at the ſam: returning Seaſon delights rhe 
Country man by watering his Farm So far it is not only tolerable, but agreea- 
ble too Bur if it proceeds further to overſpread the Country with its deſtruc- 
tive Waters, then is it no longer a Bleſſing but a Curſe. This Obſervation will 
be confirmed by conſidering the Manner in which he repreſents this rough Ri- 
baldry and clowniſh Rallery to ceaſe, which he does a little below, L. 157. 


Defluxit numerus Saturninus, & grave Virus 
Munditie pepulere : Sed in longum tamen æ u“, 
AManſerunt, hodieq; manent Veſtigia Kuris. 


Thus 


(15 ) 
Thus tranſlated by Mr. Carthy. 
so the rough Numbers uſed fince Saturn's Days, 0 40 
The Erætias Delicacy melted down > 
Into a purer and a ſmoother Stile; 


Yet not fo far refined, but ſome: Alloy 
Of the old Barbariſm ſtill remains. 


The Word defluxis does not ſigniſie to melt down, as che Tranſlation fi ſes, 
for it denotes properly the falling off of Waters after a Flood. Thus Horace, 


Defiuxis Saxis agitatus Humor. 1. B. 12. Od. 28. L. 


The meaning of theſe Lines is thus The Inundation of this Ruſticity 
prevailed ſo long, that notwithſtanding it has been now for a conſiderable time 

withdrawing and retiring, yet it has left behind it the ſordid Marks of its 
aving diffuſed its baneful Influence over the Inhabitants. The fame Thought 
is beautifully applied by Longinac, where he — the Sublimity of Homer 
in his Iliad, to the Sea in its Flow; but in the Odyſſey, to the fame Sea in its 
Ebb, which altho' it has fuffered a vaſt Decreaſe in its Waters, yet it ſtill diſ- 
covers its former Greatneſs, by the moiſt ſandy Shore that it has receded from. 


* 


Fuit intactis quoq; cura 

Conditione ſuper Communt 

41915 And many yet unhurt 1 | | 
Were with a generous Indignation fired I Ciel om 30 
For Virtue's common Cauſe 


: L. 151. f 


This is alſo very wide from the Senſe of the Author, for the Words do not 
hint at any ſuch Paſſion as Indignation or Zeal for the Cauſe of Virtue; but at 
a very reaſonable Fear or Concern, entertained by thoſe that were not as yet 
flandered, leſt they ſhould fall the next Sacrifice ro this Ribaldry. It was 
the common Condition of the Neighbourhood that moved their Fears and 
Jealouſies, and not the common Caule of Virtue that raiſed a generous Reſent- 


ment in them. | IS ie 


L. 156. Gracia capta ferum vittorem- cepit, i Artes = 
Intulit Agreſti Lat io. 


To 


. ͤ;R neee 


deur and the Art of it is * 
nothing could be more happily introduced, to ſhew how well the Latins- 
could i imitate the ſublime Spirit of the Gracias Authors, than thus u 
edly to 14 an Example of it in himſelf. Mr. Carthy s Tranſlation lk to 


de as juſt an iy der as the en Tongue: will admit, that the Linc might 
be more liter P31 


(16) 


To underſtand the Elegance of the Phraſe, Artes intulit, we muſt know 
that Inferre bellum is a moſt noted Phrate in Latin for declaring or ma- 
king War, ſo that there is not only a Contraſt between capta and cepit as 
Mr. Carthy obſerves, but alſo between Iutulit Artes and Intulit bellum, 


which is truly and realy P 1 3 Ms. gives Wor: turn to it, not 
altogether ſo handfom, 


Greece when a Captiye —- trium 4 in her turn, 
And broke her Conqueror tho ph and fierce: 
| En Love of Letters, Elegance and Arts. 
Perhaps che Beauty might be preſerved chus. 


5 Now Captive Greece made War by Force of Arts. 
And takes, and rames, the rude and layage Foe: 


4 166 Nam pirat Tragicem ſatis et feliciter Audet. 


And greatly f om d for the high Tragick ſtrain, 


This Line is very Lofty and Elegant at the ſame Time, Both the Grams. 
to this Helleniſm, Spiret iragicum. And 


nexpect- 


render'd, 
They truly breath and dare Sublimity. 
Their breathing it ſhews that they have ic naturally their daring it ſhews;: 


that they are induſtrious to work themſelves up to it by Art. This — 
to a mettled Steed, that not only pours forth his Vehemence at his Noſtrils. 
but prances, and rears, and flings himſelf into Fury. 


L. 167. Sed turpem putat in Scriptis, netuitq; — 
But to eraſe, or uſe the painful File, 
Is what a Roman wit could never bear. 


* 


The 


The Thought in the Latin is very handſom-it alludes to Children wri- 


ting a Copy ; who diſcovet the greateſt Care, and Nicety about the regular 
Form of > Characters, not in the leaft ſollicitous about the Senſe: and they 
dread nothing ſo much as a Blot, becauſe nothing expoſes them more to Cor- 
rection. Inſtead of this. eaſy and natural Refleckion, we have the painful File 
introduced, as if there were any Relation or Agreement between eraſing or 
den a Word, and making uſe of a File. It might have been Sis 


expre 


— 


4 . 


The Romans bluſh and tremble at a Blot. 
Fa . bh. W325 * £ I of b | PRE = Fit 
I. 168. Creditur, ex mediv quia rer arceſfit, 'bubere, 
! Sudoris Minimum; ed habet Com dia tanto 
Plus Oneris, quanto Venia nun... 
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There is moſt certainly an Alluſion in theſe Lines, to the carrying of a 
Burthen, and ſweating under it. Tis highly probable that this paſſage re- 
fers to the noted Story of Ae and the reſt of the Slaves; who being 
every one obliged to travel, each under his Load; all of them, except 
Hop. choſe rather to take a moderate Burthen out of the common Heap: 
Whercas he pitched upon the Provi/ſa for his Load, notwithſtanding that it 
was by much the heavieſt. But he did it with a very prudent Fore-caſt of 
Thought, for by this means he met with frequent Intervals of reſt, and his 
Burthen grew daily - and lighter : Whereas thoſe who had taken up 
moderate Loads at firſt, found no ſuch Indulgence. n 


b IT3 AA 
L. 187. Verum Equitis quog; jam migravit ab aure Voluptas 
Omnis incertos oculos et gaudia Vana. | E-1 
—_—— When Knights themſelves | 
Give up the Pleaſure of the Ear, and fie 
From Senſe and Wit, to, Pageantry and Show. 


6 ” 


T1CHEC(D | 
Mr. Dacier is of opinion, that the Epithet, incertos given to the Eyes, 
denotes the Uncertainty we are at in not knowing what Objects to fix up- 
on and gaze at, when a great many Gaieties are at once preſented” to 
our View : But I cannot think that this is the meaning of it, for Horace is 
not talking directly concerning a'Multiplicity of Objects; nay he ſuppoſes 
that the People may he entertained with one ſingle Rarity alone, ſuch as a 
white Elepbant. The word, I think, is rather referred to the ſhorr Con- 
tinuance of this Pleaſure, as if we could never be fo certain of irs Duration, 
and ſolid Sentiments of Virtue and Ho- 
„ e Rn nour, 


as to call it our own, Whereas true 


1 0 2 
ben refion on the Soul. To chis 
ot Poetry. 
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Its = to an er A — 11. ke calls the Eyes PONY FR with re- 
gard ro * irrational. Pleaſures of dumb Reprelentation,. which leaves no- 
ing behind in the mind, eo hte to reflect upon, ' when the Entertainment is 


— 


e. ers, in a. rational performance on the 
e; for there Action is dt Seryice, and has 4 more 1 


uence over us. when properly than the fineſt Eloquence can have 
The Omiſſion of this ſignificant =, is inexcuſable. 


L. 195. Diver ſum Confaſe Genus pantbera Camels. 


on Sie all ns Gant wipe. 


The exceeding great Elegance "of this 14 ; conſiſts in the vonne A 
Irregularity of it. We 25 ſcarce ſind out the grammatical Order of the 
Words. This paints in lively Colours the Monſter he is deſcribing, whoſe 
ſeveral Limbs and Members no 175 Kae It is ſear ce PR * 
imitate it, Ble 2. lap 
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uy. whereas the Caſe. is juſt 
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L. 210. Ille, per extentum funem ab} FA videtur 


Tre poeta, meum gu ectus inauiſer 7 7 _ val 
Irritat, Mulcet, 275 ef n F 77] 38518 


The Tranſlation here is very good, tho” there is Nba "HO omit- 
ted. Horace expreſſes himſelf after a conciſe ſhort Manner . irri- 
tat, mulcet) to denote the quick and inſtantaneous force of Poetry, w 
ing on a new Succeſſion of Paſſions, one after another. 


He leads, guides, turns, forms, flames us as he win. => 


Its be chat cheek is no Artiſt has 2 greater nn of our Pac. 
ſions, than the Rope - dancer, for ſhe ſurprizes and delights us; and ſome- 
times on a ſudden, fills us with Agonies and Terrors for her Safety, when 
ſhe herſelf is in no Danger. I can't help thinking, that Horace ha an Eye 


to this; and therefore it ſhould by no means have been omitted in 5 * 
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8 Dt Stadiu Majore petant Helacana: Virewtem. | 
£59 And with a generous Ardeut would inipire 
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The Alluſion is plainly taken from the known: Story of Pega/ſis the Winged- 
horſe, who is ſaid in his flight thro” the Air, to have ſtruck his Foot againſt 
a Rock upon mount Helicon, and thereby to have the Fountain of 
the Muſes, which from him is called Fan Caballinus. This Thought is per- 
fectly fine, Here are both Wings and Spurs, to excite the Merttle and Spi- 
rit of Poets The Wings, they have from Nature; the Spurs from the favour 
of great Men: How lame and imperfect, in compariſon of all this, is the 
word Aſcending in the Engliſh — We muſt not pals by the Epithet Viren- 
tem unobſerved; for Helicon is then faid to flouriſh and look Green, when 
Poets are fayoured by Great Sena Ec Sd ms | 


L. 124. nn =" Erb. deducta poemata q nn 
Or grieve our fineſt Touches are not ſeen. 


CF - © 


"Tis pity the Metaphor of Spinning, is not conveyed by the term, fine 
touches; for Minerva the Goddels of Spinning, is alſo the Goddeſs of Wit; 
and every fine Thread of Poetry is a Thread of fate, upon which the Poet's 
Succeſs 4 and the very reaſon why they are not ſeen, is becauſe they 
fpin them too fine: As for Example, thele fine toucher of Mr. Carthy's are 
rally ſo very fine, that they cannot be felt, much leſs ſeen; for I never 


heard of a touch being the Object of ſight before. | 


L. 262. Diſtit enim citius, meminitq; libentins illud 
pod + deridet, quam quod probat & veneratur. 
or Men are YM more readily to learn 
An Error ridicul'd, than Virtues prais'd. 


How Mr. Carthy comes to talk of Errors ridicul'd, I can't poſſibly tell. 
Horace muſt ſpeak very inconſiſtently if he ſays, that a Fool's fond Sedu- 
lity proves offenſive ro the Great Man he admires, becauſe that Men are 
more apt to learn an Error that is ridicul'd, than Virtues that are praifed. 
For if this were an Argument of any Force, it will equally hold good againſt 
all kind of Panegyrick, even the very beſt — The Tranſlation ſtrangely con- 
founds this matter, in making no diſtinction between ridiculing Errors, and 
writing bad Panegyrick. For if there be any thing ridiculed, it is the great 

Man's 


(20) 


Man's Virtues, and not his Errors. Horace's 9 is plainly thus The 
fooliſh fondneſs of a bad Poet, muſt be prejudicial to rhe Great Man he cele - 
brates, becauſe Mankind is more apt to retain a bad Poem in their Me- 
mory to laugh at it, than a good One in order to commend it. And the 
ſtrength of his Argument conſiſts in a very artful Inſinuation, chat that Cen- 
ſure or Deriſion, will be eaſily transferred from the bad Poet, to the cele- 
brated Heroe; for the Heroe and the Poet are as it were, jointly concerned. 
and — liable to one and the ſame Fate, as he handſomly reden after- 
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 Deferer in Vicum vendentem Thus © Odores. © 


There is a plain Alluſion here in the Latia, to dead Bodies carried out 
to Burial, lying in an open Coffin or Bier (as was the cuſtom among the 
Romans) and perfumed with Frankincenſe, and other Spices, to keep 
them from ſtinking. But this Thought is neglected in the Tranſlation. 
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Auer Pes y.acktiowledge thax 1; am not batisſied with the ways 
pretatio gen le de 12th. bige: of this Epiſtle. In order to trace out 


—— — of it, I muſt beg leave to ſet down the Whole Paſſage. 


1 que contudit A 1 . 
_ Notag; fatali portenta labore 
ear 


exit, n 
ne fuprevs fin — ; SLA 116 2c 
Anil chenimmediarely follows i in the ſtricteſt connedtion. 


Vrit enim ore ſuo regrevat Artes 8 
Infra. ſè flo Pa of phi Idem. 8 


The coherent Meaning of all which ſeems to be this Even de chat 
overcame that almoſt invincible Monſter Hydra, and ſubdued the Centaurs, 
tho? he afterwards by means of the Victory; yet found to his ſad Ex- 
erience, that Envy could be only vanquiſhed b Death, for whatever Perſo 
ike Hercules, outweighs or excels the Bulk of in noble Exploits, m 
expect like him to burn in his own brightneſs ; but when this Flame is extin- 
guiſhed in his Ruin, the ſame Perſon ſhall be held in Admiration after his Death. 


That all this is wrote in allufion to the Death of Hercules is evident from 
Horace himſelf. Epod. 15. L. zo. 
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Here tis manifeſt that he ſpeaks of the Agonies of Hercules in his Death, as 
if were Wing to 2 violent 1 his Blood. Tis alſo as 


the Word, Ar | 
"WW 6 1 . * . | 
This Interpretation. will be further confirmed; 
we ee the Term, Extudt ur. Now 
N28 40 8 refered, — — 4 Perfon, or to the Man of 
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There i is not the leaſt difficulty inc Vr Mir. for H an 
make it a Verb Neuter, from the eee to We _ al. 
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to the Expreſſion, — _— that gy is zealous to become truly. 
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0 Ode in Honour of St. Cecilia's Day, by Mr. Dryden. The Mourning 
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| Rizg oppolite to Sycamore- Alley in 
Prom de David, $yo. 5 4. N 
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ley, at the Golden Balland 1 
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A Sellect Collection of Poems, By ſeveral Hands, viz. _ 

An Eſſay on Poetry by the Rt. Honourable the Earl of Mmurizrave: 
An Effay on Tranflated: Verſe, by the Earl of Ro/tommon. An Eſſay 
on Criticifin by Mr. Pope. The Campaign, A Pecm to- his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough, by Mr. Addiſon. Coopers Hill, A Poem written by the 
Rt. Hvnourable Sr. Johns Denham Knight of the Bath: A Letter from 


Italy to the Rt. Honourable Charles Lord Halifax, by Mr. Addiſon. A 
* 


Poem to his Excellency the: Lord Privy- ſeal on the Proſpect of Peace b 
Mr. Tickle. An Ode to the Creator of the World; occaſion'd by the 
ments of Orpheus. Alexander's Feaſt or the Power of Muſick. An 


Muſe of 4/exzs, a Paſtoral lamenting the Death of our late: Gracious 
Ducen- Mary by Mr. Congreve ; Price Bound, 15. 7 d. 4. 


MlIrł. John Phillips's Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, vis; | 

An Ode to Henry St. Zohn. Elq; The Splendid Shilling. Bleinheim. Cy- 
der in two Books, with the Life of Mr. 70h Phillipe by Mr. George 
Sewell, To which is added fix Paſtorals by Ambroſe Phillzps, Eſq ; Price 

bound, 1 5. 7 4: V 88 


Watts's Guide to Prayer bound, 1 f. 4d. 

Sacramental Exerciſes, by J. Earle 4 4. 

A Sermon Preach'd at the Viſitation held at VMatefeld in Yorkſhire; by 
William Bowman, M. A. Vicar of Dewsbury, 3 d. 

Mr. Bowman's Sermon Verlify'd, by Chriſtophen Crambo Eſq; 3d. 


PLAYS at a Britiſh- Six-pence. 
HE Merry Wives of. Winſor a Comedy, by Mr. Shakeſpear. 

Philotas a Tragedy, by Phillip Frowde, Eliq; 
Eurydice a Tragedy. | | 
22 Husband by 1 5 on n 
paniſh- Fryar a Tragi· Comedy r. J en, 
n 1 oy Mr. -- Br ; 460 Brig 
The Lover a Comedy by Mr. Theophilzs Cibber. 
Love in feveral Maſques by Mr: Fielding. 
The: Tragedy of Sophonisba by Mr. Thompſon, 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife, a Comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher. 


N. B Speedily will be Publiſh'd, Remarks on Mr. Carthy's Tranſlation 
of the Second Epiſtle, of the Second Book of. Horace. 
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